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Plain  and  eafy  DIR  ECT I O  N S 


FOR  THE 

t 

Ufe  of  H ARROWG ATE  WATERS. 


I 

INTRODUCTION. 


SIMPLE  fountain  water,  confidered  as  a 

pure  elementary  fubftance,  when  pro- 

/ 

perly  attended  to,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  remedies  we  are  as  yet  acquainted 
with. 

Whether  fome  of  the  more  adive  mine¬ 
rals  and  metals  being  found  diffolved  in 
fimple  water,  and  rendering  it,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  mankind,  ftill '  more  medicinal  and 
falutary,  was  the  occafion  of  their  firft  ufing 
it  for  the  cure  of  difeafes  ;  of  whether  chance .. 

I 

direded  them  to  this,  as  to  moft  other 
remedies,  I  Ihall  not  undertake  to  deter- 

A  mine ; 


s 
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mine  ;  but  certaia  it  is,  that,  whatever  gave 
rife  to  the  ufe  of  mineral  v/aters,  they  have 
for  time  immemorial  been  reforted  to, 
both  for  the  prefervation  of  health  aiid  cure 
of  difeafes  ;  and  though,  among  the  almoft 
infinite  numbers  that  always  have,  and  ftill 
continue  to  attend  them  with  fuch  various 
and  contraig/  complaints,  many  fhould  reap 

no  benefit,  there  are  ftill  numerous  inftances 
handed  down  to  us,  as  well  as  others  that 
have  occurred  in  our  own  times,  which  de~ 
monftrate  their  ufefulnefs. 

Viewing  them  in  this  light,  it  is  not  fur» 
prifing  that  their  ufe  ihould  have  become 
fo  univerfal ;  as  it  is  natural  for  thofe 
that  are  in  diftrefs  to  try  every  expedient 
which  yields  even  the  moft  diltant  profped 
of  relief.  But,  how  watering  places,  as 
they  are  now  called,  fliould  have  become 
the  general  rendezvous  of  the  gay  and 

fprightly,  as  well  as  of  the  infirm  and 
valetudinary,  is  not  fo  eafily  accounted  for : 
Nor  indeed  is  it  of  much  concern.  It  is 
liiiFicient  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  to  know 

that 
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that  they  are  attended  by  all  ranks  and  de¬ 
nominations  of  mankind ;  that  the  waters 
^re  drunk  greater  or  Imaller  (j^uantities 
by  aimoft  ail  who  attend  them ;  that  many 

of  them,  inilead  of  being  the  fimple  inof- 
fenfive  medicines  they  are  commonly  rec¬ 
koned,  are,  on  the  contrary,  powerful  adive 
operators  on  the  human  body,  capable  of 
producing  very  important  changes  in  the 
hate  of  it;  and  that,  confequently,  they 
ought  not  to  be  ufed  in  fo  thoughtiefs  and 
indifcrimlnate  a  manner  as  they  are  at  pre- 
fent  all  over  Europe. 

Of  late  years,  feveral  phyficians,  In  order 
both  to  introduce  themfelves  into  the  world, 
and  to  difcourage  this  indifcriminate  ufe  of 
mineral  waters,  have  wrote  treatifes  on  thofe 
of  them  that  are  moft  famous  and  heft  at¬ 
tended.  But  hardly  any  of  thefe  have  ei¬ 
ther  been  addrefled  to  or  made  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  bulk  of  mankind:  Inftead  of 
which,  they  have  generally  begun  with  a 
pompous  parade  of  learning,  an  analyfis  or 
view  of  the  component  principles  of  the 

water 
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water  they  treated  of;  which  learning  or 
analyfis,  of  whatever  ufe  they  might  be 
to  the  learned  reader,  could  certainly  be  but 
of  very  little  to  the  unlearned  drinker,  whofe 
only  aim  is  to  attain  health  by  fuch  a  water, 
and  not  to  invefligate  the  principles  it  con¬ 
tains.  For  this  reafon  I  have  judged  an  ana¬ 
lyfis  of  the  Harrowgate  waters  unneceffary, 
as  I  do  not  addrefs  this  treatife  to  the  learned 
inveftigator  of  principles,  but  to  the  unlearn¬ 
ed  folllcitor  of  health  and  relief  from  dif- 
trefs. 

As  the  benefit  of  every  clafs  of  the  drinkers 
of  Harrowgate  water  is  the  principal  intention 
of  the  following  Direftory,  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  the  language  and  meaning 
plain  and  intelligible  even  to  the  meaneft 
capacity.  Where  I  could  depend  upon  fad:s 
and  obfervations,  I  have  rather  chofe  them 
for  my  guides  than  fpeculative  reafoning 
and  arguments  drawn  from  principles ;  where 
thefe  could  not  be  found,  or  were  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  my  purpofe,  the  reafonings  and 
arguments  I  have  made  ufe  of  are  not  un- 

neceffarily 
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iieceiTarily  multiplied ;  and  I  have  all  along 
endeavoured  to  ftate  them  with  plainnefs  and 
perfpicuity. 

General  Rules  for  drinking  the  Harroxvgate 
Sulphur  and  Steel  Waters, 

IT  has  been  obferved  of  a  great  many  mi¬ 
neral  waters  both  in  this,  and  other  king¬ 
doms,  that,  at  firft  drinking,  they  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  bring  on  a  giddinefs  of  the  head 
and  fenfation  of  fulnefs  over  all  the  body  ; 
and  this  more  efpecially  when  thefe  waters 
have  no  purgative  quality,  and  even  fome- 
times  when  they  have  fuch  a  quality,  if 
they  do  not  happen  to  exert  it  properly.  But 
fometimes  when  they  do  exert  it  properly, 
this  giddinefs  will  come^  upon  the  patient ; 
but  then  it  is  rarely  of  confeqiience  enough 
to  require  any  particular  attention. 

When  this  troublefome,  and  fometimes 
dangerous,  fymptom  is  attended  with  coftive- 
nefs,  in  order  to  relieve  it,  the  common  prac¬ 
tice 
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tice  at  Harrowgate  is  to  take  the  quantity  of 
a  nutmeg  of  lenitive  electuary,  or  one  ounce 
of  Glauber’s  fait,  along  with  the  water.  But 
as  the  fulphur- water*  contains  in  itfelf  a 
good  deal  of  purging  fait,  in  moft  cafes,  I 
have  found,  that  increafmg  the  dofe  of  it 
anfwered  fufEciently;but  fometimes  it  does 
not.  Then  I  would  advife  the  patient  to 
take  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  and 
a  half  of  Glauber’s  fait  along  with  the  firft 
draught  of  the  water  in  the  morning.  This 
fait  I  prefer  to  the  lenitive  eleduary,  becaufe 
it  operates  fooner,  with  lefs  grip  ing,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  operate  nearly  about  the  fame  time 
as  the  water ;  whereas  the  lenitive  eleduary 
operating  a  little  later,  the  power  of  the 
water  and  of  it,  being  exerted  at  different 
times,  are  divided,  and  confeqiiently  weak¬ 
ened,  as  alfo  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs, 
many  people  generally  attending  mineral 
waters,  who  can  purchafe  a  little  Glauber’s 
fait,  who  cannot  afford  lenitive  eleduary. 

Various  have  been  the  conjedures  of  me¬ 
dical  authors,in  endeavouring  to  difcover  what 

it 
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it  is  in  mineral  waters  which  afFeds  the  head 
with  giddinefs.  In  a  work  of  this  nature.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  to  inveftigate  cau- 
fes,  as  my  defign  chiefly  is,  without  troubling 
my  reader  with  this  invefligaticn,  to  point 
out  the  method  of  deftroying  their  elFeds. 

The  train  of  reafoning  by  which  a  man 
has  been  induced  to  make  fuch  and  fucli  an 
application,  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  the  un¬ 
learned  reader ;  his  capacity  and  the  public 
utility  only  require,  that  the  benefits  ari- 
fmg  from  the  application  itfelf  be  pointed 
out.  On  this  account,  without  entering  intoa 
detail  of  the  reafons  which  firfl:  led  me  to 
order  the  head  to  be  bathed  in  cold  water, 
early  in  the  morning,  before  drinking  the 
water,  as  well  as  about  an  hour  after  drink¬ 
ing  it,  I  fhall  only  obferve  that  I  have  found  this 
method,  in  moft  cafes,  entirely  obviate  the 
^  giddinefsl  have  been  mentioning ;  in  fome  few 
cafes,  however,  it  has  not.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  though  it  is  a  pradice  which  I  would 
recommend  to  every  one,  I  have  not  yet  had 
experience  enough  of  it  to  recommend  it  as 

abfolutely  effedlual.  Therefore,  when  the 

giddinefs 
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giddinefs  is  already  begun,  recourfe  fliould  be 
had  tofome  purgative,  as  above  directed.  And, 
fhould  it  continue  fome  hours  after  the  belly 
has  been  fufficiently  opened,  fhould  a  fenfa- 
tionofheat,  fulnefs,  and.heavinefs  accom¬ 
pany  it,  I  would  then  advife  a  little  blood 
to  be  taken  from  the  arm,  if  no  other  difeafe 
or  fymptom  forbid. 

Thefe  hints  I  thought  neceflary  to  pre- 
mife,  concerning  the  methods  of  prevent¬ 
ing  and  curing  the  giddinefs  of  the  head,  as 

it  fo  commonly  attacks  both  the  drinkers  of 

/  * 

the  fulphur  and  fteel  water. 

In  giving  general  direftions  for  drinking 
thefe  waters,  method  and  perfpecuity  re¬ 
quire  that  we  fhould  begin  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  neceffary. 

The  quantity  of  the  fulphur-water  gene¬ 
rally  ordered  fora  full  grown  perfon  is,  about 
a  medium,  at  three  half  pints  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  fometimes  another  half  pint  in  the 
evening,  which  commonly  procures  from  two 
to  four  loofe  ftools.  But  this  quantity  muft 
be  varied  according  to  the  flrength  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  drinker.  A  man  of  a  ftrong 

habit, 
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habit,  and  difficultly  purged,  fliall  take  four, 
fometimes  live  half  pints ;  whereas  one  of  a 

weak  habit  fhall  be  fufficiently  purged  by 
two.  Forchildrenof  about  five  or  fixyearsof 
age,  one  half  pint  is  generally  fufficient, 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  thofe  that  are  older, 
till  theyarive  at  maturity. 

The  fteel  water  at  Harrow  gate  is  not  ftrong, 
in  confequence  of  wffiicli  few  people  come 
there  to  drink  it  only.  When  they  do,  it  may 
be  drunk  to  the  quantity  of  abour  two  quarts 
in  the  twenty  four  hours,  in  fmall  draughts  at  a 
time,  upon  an  empty  ftpmach,  always  ta™ 
king  care  to  keep  the  body  open  by  Glauberk 
fait  or  fome  other  gentle  laxative,  other- 
Vv^ays,  heat,thirft,  and  fometimes  lofs  of  ap¬ 
petite,  will  enfue. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fubjedi,  VN^ithoilt 
obferving,  that  many,  and  thofe  particularly 
of  the  lov/erfort  of  people,  are  apt  to  imagine 
they  can  never  take  too  much  of  any  thing 
that  is  good  for  their  health ;  therefore  they 
take  as  much  of  the  water  as  their  ftomachs 
can  poffibly  bear ;  and  thus  often  bring  dif- 
feafes  upon  themfelves  as  bad,  and  perhaps 

B  worfe. 
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worfe,  than  thofe  they  expe£^:ed  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from.  It  has  alfo  happened  fometimes, 
that,  when  a  perfon  was  told,  he  might  be¬ 
gin  to  expect  the  fymptoms  of  hie  diftemper 
would  abate  by  the  time  he  had  drunk  fueh 
a  quantity  of  water,  •  he  has  concluded,  the 
fooner  he  could  drink  that  quantity,  the 
fooner  he  might  expe£l  relief ;  therefore  en- 

t 

deavoured  to  drink  it  with  all  poifible  expe¬ 
dition,  and  almoft  facrificed  himfelf  to  the 
attempt. 

Of  the  Intervals  necejjary  hetvoeen  each 
Draught  of  the  Sulphur-Water. 

The  rule  prefently  obferved  at  Harrow- 
gate  fulphur-well  feems  to  be,  to  intermit 
twenty  minutes  between  every  draught  of 
the  water,  and  during  this  interval  to  keep 
in  conftant  motion,  either  walking  or  riding. 

This  is  perhaps  no  bad  general  rule;  but, 
like  all  other  rules  of  that  nature,  admnts 
of  exceptions.  I  (hall  point  out  the  follow- 

ing  : 


ing:  The  fait  contained  in  the  fulphur-water 
is  one  of  the  quickeft  purges  hitherto 
known;  now,  in  this  way  of  drinking  it,  there 
are  feveral  conftitutions  whom  it  will  begin 
to  purge  before  the  expiration  of  forty 
minutes,  the  time  neceffarily  required  to 
finifh  drinking,  and  many  on  whom  it  will 
begin  to  operate  before  they  can  get  home. 

There  are  others,  and  I  have  obferved  they 
are  chiefly  fuch  as  have  been  accuftomed 
to  ftrong  liquors  and  high  feafoned  food, 
whofe  ftomachs  v/ill  by  no  means  bear  fa 
much  as  half  a  pint  of  cold,  or  even  of 
warm  water,  in  a  morning,  without  ma- 

V 

king  them  fick,  and  who,  fhould  they  repeat 
the  draught  before  that  ficknefs  was  either 
altogether  or  nearly  gone  off,  which  it  fel- 
dom  is  in  twenty  minutes,  would  be  fure  to 
throw  up  the  v^hole  of  what  they  had 
drunk. 

A  better  general  rule  therefore  than  the 
foregoing,  and  as  eafily  reducible  to  prac¬ 
tice,  is,  to  drink  half  a  pint  of  the  water  as 
foon  as  you  arrive  at  the  well;  and,  when 


you 
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you  have  walked  or  rode,  till  the  load  or 
ficknefs  at  ftomadi  “occafioiied  by  it  is  gone 
ofF,  take  the  fame  quantity,  and  fo  on,  till 
you  have  finifhed  your  three  or  four  half 
pints.  If  no  oppreffion  nor  ficknefs  at  fto- 
mach  arlfes  from  drinking  the  water,  the 
>  draught  may  be  repeated  in^  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  or  lefs,  without  any  danger  or  in^ 
convenience* 

This  rule  I  have  found  to  agree  perfedlly 
with  every  one  whom  I  defired  to  obferve 
it ;  nor  have  I  ever  found  any  body  at  a  lofs 
to  underhand  it,  though  the  time  it  requires 
to  finifh  the  neceffary  quantity  of  water 
is  fometinies  more,  though  oftener  much 
lefs,  than  forty  minutes. 

The  fame  rule  maybe  applied  to  the  heei 
or  Tuet  v/ell  water,  by  fuch  as  drink  fe- 
veral  draughts  of  it  in  the  morning;  but  as 
it  is  generally  drunk  through  the  day  likewife, 
it  may  be  taken  twice  in  the  forenoon,  as 
often  in  the  afternoon,  and  once  at  bed-time. 
The  cuftom  of  drinking  it  at  meals  I  do  not 

approve 
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approve  of,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  that  almoft 
every  mineral  water,  and  almoft  every  me- 
dicated  thing,  when  taken  intoafullftomach, 
difturbs  digeftion.  Steel-water,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  does  it  to  many  people,  and,  if  any  af- 
tringent  has  been  eat  or  drunk,  will  produce 
an  ink  in  the  ftomach. 

Under  this  head  I  muft  infert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  direSioiis,  which,  though  not  ftri£Uy 
related  to  the  fubjeft,  come  in  here  with  as 
much  propriety  as  they  could  poffibly  do 
any  where  afterward. 

Cold  water,  greedily  fwallowed  when  one 

is  warm,  generally  does  mifchief,  and  that 

in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  the  draught 

and  the  quicknefs  of  drinking  it.  The  draught 

♦ 

of  the  fulphur-water  is  large  enough  for  this 
purpofe,  and,  on  account  of  its  exceeding 
ill  tafte,  is  almoft  always  fwallowed  with  the 
utmoft  precipitation;  therefore,  though  walk¬ 
ing  or  riding  be  recommended  between 
each  draught,  neither  of  them  ought  to  be 
violent ;  but,  if  any  one  ftiould  put  himfelf 
into  a  fweat  by  them,  when  his  time  of 

drinking 
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drinking  is  come,  he  muft  put  ItoiFfor  fome 
time,  and  allow  hirnfelf  to  cool,  to  prevent 
the  ill  confequences  which  otherways  would 
probably  happen.^ 

Notwithftandlng  of  what  fome  gen  tlemen 
have  lately  alledged,  it  feems  evident,  that 
this  w^ater  contains  a  pretty  large  quantity 
offalphun  Sulphur  is  an  exceedingly  volatile 
principle,  and  eafily  evaporates  v/ith  heat ; 
for  this  reafon  the  water  fhould  always  be 
drunk  cold  when  the  ftomach  will  bear  it 
fo ;  when  it  will  not,  the  heft  way  of  heating 
it  is  in  a  glafs-bottle  of  any  kind,  well  top¬ 
ped,  and  put  into  moderately  warm  water, 
obferving,  that,  as  foon  as  the  ftopper  is  ta¬ 
ken  out,  the  mineral  water  fhould  be  pour¬ 
ed  out  likewufe,  and  drunk  immediately ; 
for,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open 
air  while  it  is  warm,  the  fiilphureous  prin¬ 
ciple  will  always  be  flying  off,  and  the 
water  confequently  lofe  much  of  its  virtue. 

B^hether 
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Whether  there  are  any  Preparations  nc-- 
celJary  before  drinking  the  Water^  and 
*what. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  people 

to  prepare  themfelves  for  the  drinking  the 
falphur-water  by  bleeding,  by  vomiting 
and  purging.  I  fhall  here  endeavour  to  point 
out  when  I  think  the  two  former  neceffary; 
the  latter,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  can  feldomever 
be  fo,  as  it  would  be  only  taking  phyfic  in  ' 
order  to  prepare  one  for  taking  phyfic, 
which  would  border  a  little  on  the  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Bleeding,  vomiting,  and  purging,  are  al- 
moft  the  only  things  one  can  do  by  way  of 
preparation;  therefore,  except  in  the  fub- 

fequent  cafes,  preparations  of  all  kinds  may 
as  well  be  omitted  :  For,  whatever  theory 

may  fay  for  them,  obfervation  has  not  hi¬ 
therto  demonftrated  their  utility. 

1  have  already  obferved,  that  the  fulphur- 
water  o^ten  brings  on  a  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  during  a  few  days  of  the  firft  trials 

to 
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to  drink  it ;  along  with  this,  it  fometime's 
alfo  brings  on  an  unufual  fenfation  of 
heat  and  fulnefs  all  over  the  body.  For 
this  reafon,  thofe  who  have  travelled  far  to 
the  wells,  or  who  have  come  even  a  day’s 
journey  on  horfeback,  and  in  warm  weather, 
ftiould  reft  themfelves  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  drink,  that  the  blood 
and  other  juices  which  have  been  overheated 
with  the  journey,  may  have  time  to  recover 
their  original  ftate  ;  otherwife  the  heating 
quality  of  the  waters,  joined  to  the  already 
overheated  conftitution,  may  produce  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  diforders,  as  fevers,  inflam¬ 
mations,  &c. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  who  are  of  a 
hot  conftitution,  full  of  blood,  and  fubjedt  to 
fevers  and  inflammations,  ftiould  lofe  a  little 
blood  before  they  begin  to  drink  thefulphur- 
water,  or  after  they  have  begun  to  drink 
it,  if  they  find  themfelves  more  hot  and 
thirfty  than  ufual,  or  if  their  heads  ach, 
or  they  find  an  unufual  fulnefs  and  dif- 
inclination  to  motion. 

It 
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It  IS  fometimes  neceffary  to  clean  the 

ftomach  before  drinking  the  fulphur-waterj 

and  this  chiefly  in  fiich  as  have  their  fto- 

machs  loaded  Vvdth  a  tough  phlegm  or  bile, 

which  not  only  tends  to  obftru^l:  the  good 

/ 

effed:  of  the  v^ater,  but  to  make  people 
drink  it  v/ith  more  reludance,  and  throw  it 
up  again,  after  they  had  fwallowed  it  with 
difficulty.  I  have  met  with  feveral  inftances 
of  ftomachs  which  could  not  retain  the  water, 
till  they  had  thrown  up  a  large  quantity  of 
phlegm,  after  which  they  drank  it  with  lefs  re- 
ludance,  and  retained  it  without  any  difficulty. 

Many  people  drink  a  glafs  of  the  water 
juft  when  going  to  bed,  when  it  is  intended 
to  operate  as  an  alterative.  The  pradiceiscon- 
fonant  to  reafon  ;  but  let  fuch  as  conform  to  it 
be  .  cautious  to  eat  little  fupper,  and  at  leaft 
two  hours  before  this  bed-time  draught, 
otherwife  the  digeflion  will  be  difturbed, 
colics  and  other  uneafmelTes  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  enfue,  which  will  interrupt  the  reft, 
and  render  thefleeps  fhort  and  unrefrefh- 
ing. 
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I  have  cpnftantly  heard  people  complain 
much  more  of  the  ill  tafte  and  fm  ell  of  this 
evening  dofe  than  of  that  vrfiich  they  drank  at 
the  vv^ell  in  the  morning.  In  endeavouring  to 
difeover  the  reafon  of  this,  I  found  it  to  be  ow¬ 
ing  totheir  drinking  it  upon  a  fuller  ftomach, 
and,  upon  trial ,  I  found,  that  thofe  vrho  could 
drink  it  almoft  without  any  reludance  in 
the  morning  faftlng,  could  wdth  great  difh- 
cuity  get  down  half  a  glafs  of  it  an  hour  or 
two  after  breakfaft  or  dinner';  as  alfo  to  their 
ftanding  hard  by  the  maid  while  Ihe  was 
pouring  it  out  of  a  bottle,  and  being  in  the 
houfe  where  the  circulating  air  did  not  carry 
away  the  effluvia  ;  for  they  could  drink  it 
with  lefs  difguft  when  they  walked  into  the 
open  air,  or  into  another  room,  and  made 
the  maid  bring  them  a  glafs  which  they  did 

not  hand  to  fee  poured  out. 

Steel-waters  are  generally  reckoned  a- 
ilringent,  and  on  that  account  fome  evacuati¬ 
ons,  as  blooding  and  purging,  are  for  the 
moft  part  ordered  preparatory  to  the  ufe 
of  them,  left  they  fliould  condenfe  and  fix 
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more  ftrongly  in  the  conftitution  any  ill 
humours  that  may  be  there  at  the  time  of 
drinking  them. 

Though  this  reafon  may  appear  fpecious 
at  firft  fight,  when  more  clofely  examined 
into,  it  will  fall  to  the  ground.  For  fteel- 
waters  do  not  always  a£t  as  aftringents,  their 
effedls  being  frequently  quite  the  contrary ; 
when  they  do  aft  as  fuch,  this  aftion  feems  not 
to  proceed,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  from  a  real  a- 
ftringent  quality,  but  from  a  power  they  have  of 
correcting,  altering,  and  even  fometimes  of 
evacuating  fome  noxious  humours  in  the  bo*^ 
dy:  By  which  alteration  or  evacuation, 
the  body  being  freed  from  the  caufe  which 
weakened  and  relaxed  it,  again  becoihes 
firm  and  robuft  :  but  this  firmnefs  does  not 
arife  from  any  bracing  power  in  the  fteeh 
water,  but  from  its  having  deftroyed  the 
caufe  of  the  weaknefs  ;  and,  in  this  fenfe, 
blooding,  fweating,  or  any  other  evacuation, 
may  be  reckoned  aftringent. 

As  fteel-waters  therefore  are  not  fo  uni- 
verfal  an  aftringent  as  they  have  generally 

been 
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been  reckonedg  the  indifcrlminate  ufe  of 
evacuations  preparatory  to  drinking  them 
feems  to  have  no  real  foundation  either 
in  theory  or  nature  :  Inftead  therefore  of 
giving  a  new  fet  of  directions,  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  body  for  drinking  them,  I  ihall  on¬ 
ly  refer  the  reader  to  thofe  already  given 
for  preparing  it  to  drink  the  fulphur-water. 
But,  as  few  people,  who  are  fuUbf  blood  and  of 
grofs  habits,  come  to  drink  the  fteel-water^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  are  weakly  and 
relaxed,  who  neither  need  nor  can  bear  e- 

vacuations,  they  will  therefore  feldom  be  ne- 
ceffary  as  preparatives  to  this  courfe.  Though, 
however  weak  the  patient  be,  he  muft  take 
care  that  they  do  not  render  him  too  coliive, 
as  they  iometimes  do ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  muft  not  purge  him,,  as  they  fometimes 
do  alfo ;  for  either  extreme  will  increafe  his 
diftemper,  and  confequently  his  weaiaiefs. 
From  6  to  lo  drops  of  laudanum  taken 
along  with  them  once  or  twice  a  day,  will 
prevent  their  purging;  and,  ftiould  they 

bind  too  much,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
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Glauber’s  fait  may  be  diflblved  in  a  quart 
of  fpring-water,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  it 
taken  every  night  at  bed-time,  which  will 
commonly  procure  an  eafy  ftool  in  the 
morning,  without  any  griping  or  uneali- 
nefs  through  the  night. 


DireBions  for  Bathing  in  the  Harr o^g ate 

Sulphur-Water, 

Warm  and  cold  bathing  were  much 
uied  by  ^  the  ancients,  and  conftituted  no 
frnall  part  of  their  method,  as  well  of  pre¬ 
venting,  as  of  curing  difeafes  ;  and,  confider- 
ing  their  utility,  both  with  regard  to  health 
and  cleanlinefs,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  moderns  have  paid  fo  little  regard 
to  them ;  becaufe,  when  properly  direfled, 
they  feem  calculated  to  produce  more  va¬ 
luable  and  lafting  effeds,  than  any  that 
the  molt  celebrated  internal  remedies  can 
boaft  of. 
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As  my  intention  is  to  give  a  few  dire- 
ftions  for  bathing  in  the  Harrowgate  fiil- 
phur-water,  which  water  being  always 
ufed  warm  for  this  purpofe,  it  would  be 
unneceffary,  as  well  as  foreign  to  my  defign, 
to  fay  any  thing  of  cold  bathing  or  its  ef- 
feits ;  I  ihall  only  therefore  make  a  few  plain 
and  neceflary  remarks  on  the  manner  of  the 
operation  of  the  warm  bath,  previous  to 
thofe  directions  for  the  ufe  of  it,  that  the 
reader  may  have  fome  idea  of  its  nature,  as 
well  as  of  the  effeCts  he  is  to  expect  from  it. 

Before  any  one  can  comprehend  how  the 
warm  bath  operates,  he  muft  firft  under- 
ftand  what  follows  concerning  the  human 
(kin. 

The  human  (kin  is  exceedingly  porous, 
even  more  fo  than  is  almoft  within  the  reach 
of  credibility :  Thefe  pores  are  either  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  exhalant  or  inhalant  veflels  :  By 
exhalant  veffels  are  meant  fuch  as  con¬ 
vey  ufelefs  juices  out  of  the  body,  as  fweat 
&c. ;  by  inhalant  ones,  are  meant  fuch 
as  imbibe  and  carry  into  the  body  any  fluid 

with 
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with  which  we  may  be  furrounded,  as  air, 
water,  &c'.  This  being  premifed,  it  is  eafy 
for  the  meaneft  capacity  to  conceive,  that 
a  human  body,  put  into  a  warm  bath,  muft, 
in  proportion  to  the  time  it  remains  there, 
fuck  up  a  proportional  quantity  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  that  bath,  with  every  ingredient 
that  happens  to  be  diffolved  in  it.  And  this 
appears  evident,  not  only  from  the  body 
weighing  heavier  after  one  comes  out  of 
the  warm  bath,  but  alfo  from  the  bath- 
W'ater  having  loft  confiderably  more  of  its 
weight  than  could  have  evaporated  or  been 
otherways  wafted  during  the  operation. 

But  water,  and  all  things  that  are  diflbl- 
vable  in  it,  not  only  have  a  power  of  enter¬ 
ing  by  the  human  ikin,  as  above  defcribed, 
but  are  in  that  manner  more  immediately 
conveyed  into  and  mixed  with  the  blood 
than  any  thing  can  be  that  is  taken  into  the 
ftomach.  For  every  thing  that  is  taken  in¬ 
to  the  ftomach  muft  undergo  the  procelfes 

of  digeftion,  chylification,  and  fanguifi- 
cation  ;  which  procefles,  for  the  moft  part, 

produce 
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produce  very  confiderable  changes  on  its 
nature :  But,  fliould  they  not,  a  confiderable 
time  mud  elapfe  before  they  are  compleated; 
and,  after  all,  the  new-made  blood,  vvdth  the 
medicinal  qualities  we  fuppofe  it  to  have 
received  from  the  internal  remedy,  can 
only  enter  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  by  one 
particular  vein;  and  then  a  confiderefble  time 
more  mull  elapfe,  before  it  can  be  diftri  ba¬ 
ted  all  over  the  body,  fo  as  to  reach  the  ^eat 
of  a  difeafe,  which  happens  to  be  fitaa-  e 

in  a  particular  and  diftant  part,  or  fo  ac>  lO 
rectify  the  whole  body,  liioulJ  the  w  ide  t 

it  be  contaminated;  whereas,  wdien  a  and'- 
cine  is  applied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  e- 
ter  into  the  body  by  the  fkin,  it  then  ent  i 
into  it  almoft  inftantaneoully,  has  little  ti  ; 
to  be  changed  by  any  thing  it  may  ioCv 
with  in  its  pafl'age  into  the  blood,  into  ever  y 
veffel  of  which  it  is  poured  by  an  innum  • 
rable  quantity  of  inlets  exifdng  in  every  part 
of  the  body  ;  and  therefore,  in  this  manner, 
may  fooner  produce  its  efFedts,  either  upon 
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the  whole  body ,  cr  any  part  of  it  which 
happens  to  be  difeafed. 

From  the  facility  with  which  warm  wa¬ 
ter  enters  by  the  flcin,  and  from  water  being 
confiderably  thinner  than  the  blood,  it  evi¬ 
dently  follows,  that  warm  bathing  mull 
tend  greatly  to  thin  the  blood  ;  for  thofe 

wliofe  blood  is  already  too  thin,  it  muftj 
on  this  account,  be  improper. 

Another  obvious  effed;  of  warm  bathing, 
is  relaxation,  which,  though  not  hitherto 
properly  accounted  for,  is  a  fad  fo  vs^ell 
eftabliihed,  that  we  meet  with  few  people 
of  weak  and  relaxed  habits  who,  can  bear 
it,  without  being  rendered  more  fo  ;  luch 
'  people,  therefore,- if  they  are  obliged  to  .make 
trial  of  it  for  other  difeafes,  ihould  begin 
and  proceed  vdth  the  greateil  caution,  always 
remembering,  that  there  is  perhaps  aothiug 
more  difficult  to  reftore  than  proper  ftiength 
and  ffirmnefs  to  a  relaxed  conitituiiori. 

As  thefe  few  obfervations  will,  I  flarcer 
myfelf,  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  wanri 
bathing  in  general,  I  ihall  now  give  a 
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few  plain  and  fimple  diredbions  concern- 
ing  bathing  in  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-wa- 
ter. 

And  here,  the  firft  thing  neceffary  is,  for 

the  perfon  who  intends  to  bathe,  to  take  care  ' 
that  the  water  he  ufes  be  not  mixed;  for 

t. 

it  is  demonftrably  evident  that  there  is  more 
water  ufed  for  bathing  almoft  every  day  at 
Harrowgate,  than  all  the  fprings  from  which 
the  bath“Water  is  taken  can  produce  in 
that  fpace  of  time ;  the  confequence  of 
-  which  rnufl:  either  be,  that  the  bathing-water 

T 

miift  be  mixed  wdth  other  water,  or  that 
more  than  one  perfon  muft  bathe  in  the 
fame  water  v/ithout  having  it  changed.  The 
firft  of  thefe  isfruftrating  in  a  great  meafure 
the  intention  of  the  bath;  the  fecond,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  idea  of  uncleanlinefs  attend¬ 
ing  if  in  a  place  where  there  are  fo  many 
people  with  fores  of  various  kinds,  may 
further  be  attended  with  the  moft  unhappy 
confequences,  as  the  inoculating  the  bather 
with  fome  hereditary  and  incurable  difeafe, 

which 
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which  ought  to  be  guarded  againft  with  the 
iitmoft  caution. 

Having  got  a  batli  prepared  intirely  of 
the  fulphur-water,  and  no  part  of  which 
has  been  ufed  by  any  body  before,  the  heat 
of  that  bath  is  next  to  be  confidered;  and 
in  this  confideration  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  natural  heat  of  the  human  blood. 

The  natural  heat  of  the  human  blood  is 
generally  about  98  degrees  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  fcale.  In  conftitutions  that  are  irritable 
and  eafily  aflefted  with  fudden  changes^ 
the  bath  fhould  only  be  a  few  degrees  warm¬ 
er  than  the  blood,  as  no.  and  hardly  fhould 
it  ever  exceed  an  hundred  and  twenty  in 
any  conifitution  whatever.  At  prefent  there 
is  no  means  of  afcertaining  the  heat  of  the 
bath  at  Harrowgate ;  but,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  more  confequence  to  the  bathers  than 
is  generally  fuppofed,  I  think  it  neceffary 
that  every  houfe  fhould  have  a  thermometer 
for  this  purpofe,  efpecially  as  our  own  feel- 
/  Jngs  are  in  this  cafe  very  apt  to  deceive  us, 

.  and 
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and  as  an  over-heated  bath  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief  to  many  conftitutions. 

I  cannot  help  here  cenfiiring  the  prefent 
manner  of  bathing  at  Harrowgate,  which 
is  to  go  into  the  bath  confiderably  cooler 
than  it  is  intended  to  be  made  afterwardsj 
and,  while  you  are  in  it,  to  keep  pouring 

in  more  hot  water  from  time  to  time,  till  it 
be  almoft  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  it.  Were 
our  feelings  in  all  cafes  infallible  judges 
of  what  we  could  bear  with  impunity,  this 
practice  would  be  a  rational  one  ;  but,  as  this 
is  not  really  the  cafe,  it  is  founded  on  a  falfe 
principle.  For  here  our  feelings  are,  by  the 
flow  and  gradual  increafe  of  the  heat,  made 
in  a  great  meafure  infenfible  of  its  force ; 
and  fo  cheated  out  of  that  power  they  na¬ 
turally  have  of  warning  us  of  danger ;  thus 
we  become  not  only  able  to  continue  in 
a  warm  bath  flowly  heated,  but  even  to 
enjoy  it  with  pleafure,  when  of  fuch  a  de-^ 
gree  of  warmth  as  we  could  not  have  bore 

at  our  firfl:  going  into  it. 

By  this  method  of  heating  the  patient 

and 
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and  the  bath  gradually  together,  I  have 
frequently  feen  people  enjoying  themfelves 
In  it,  v\rhile  a  perfon  immediately  come  from 
the  open  air  could  not  hold  is  hand  in  it 
for  the  fpace  of  five  minutes  together  :  A  ' 
pradice  which  muft  be  attended  with  evils 

fo  obvious  that  I  need  not  point  them  out. 

I  do  not  deny  the  neceffity  of  pouring 

a  little  hot  water  from  time  to  time  into 
the  bath,  otherways  it  would  foon  become 
too  cold  ;  but  I  would  have  this  always  done 
fo  as  that  the  heat  of  the  bath  fhould  not  be 
raifed  above  115  or  120  degrees  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer,' and  not  regulated  by  our 
fenfations,  as  they  are  fo  apt  to  be  impofed 
upon. 

t 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  Is  the 
time  requifite  to  continue  in  the  bath,  for 
which  indeed  hardly,  any  general  rule  can 
be  given,  other  than  that  the  firft  trials 
fhould  be  very  fhort,  not  exceeding  5  or  6 
minutes ;  that  the  effeds  fhould  be  diligent¬ 
ly  attended  to,  and  the  fubfequeiit  bathings 
r  egulated  accordingly. 
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As  the  warm  bath  is  not  a  thing  of  fuch 
indiiFereiice  as  moft  people  imagine,  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  longefl:  time  that  even 
the  ftouteft  perfon  ought  to  continue  in  it 
ihoiiid  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
know  many  people  are  hardy  enough  to 
keep  in  it  for  twenty  minutes,  or  even 
half  an  hour,  and  to  repeat  it  every  fecond 
or  third  night  for  feveral  weeks  together, 
without  fuflaining  any  apparent  injury ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  yearly  inftances  of 
injuries  arihng  from  ufing  the  bath  too 
warm,  and  repeating  it  too  frequently,  fhould 
be  a  monitor  to  teach  us  to  beware  of  failing 
into  the  like  error. 

It  is  cuftomary  at  Harrowgate  not  to  be¬ 
gin  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath  til!  about  ten, 
or  more  generally,  fourteen  days  after  having' 
drunk  the  water.  Whence  this  cuftom  could 
arife,  or  upon  what  it  is  founded,  I  own  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  difcover ;  as  it  feems  to  have 
no  foundation  either  onreafon  or  the  princi- 
pies  of  medicine.  It  may  per  haps  be  laid,  in 
vindication  of  this  pradtice,  that  drinking 

the 
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the  water  for  fome  time  prepares  the  body 
for  the  warm  bath;  but,  except  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  what  preparation  is  neceflary? 
furely  nothing  but  a  gentle  purge  at  moft, 
which  may  be  obtained  as  well  by  one  or 
two  dofes  of  the  water,  as  by  fourteen,  or 
any  greater  number. 

It  may  further  be  alledged,  in  vindication 
of  this  practice,  that  it  fits  the  humours 
for  paffing  more  eafily  through  the  fkin, 
by  the  fweats  procured  by  the  warm  bath¬ 
ing:  But  this  is  only  mere  hypothefis,  with¬ 
out  any  proof  to  fupport  it ;  and  I  fhall  not 
fcruple  to  afhrm,  that,  ail  other  things  being 
equal,  any  perfon  fhall  fweat  as  copioufly 
'  by  bathing  the  firft  day  after  drinking  the 
fulphiir-water  as  he  fliall  do  after  having 
drunk  it  for  a  much  longer  period. 

It  would  not  only  be  too  tedious,  but 
alfo  fo  reign  to  my  purpofe,  to  examine  all 
that  may  be  alledged  againfi:  bathing  be¬ 
fore  the  tenth  or  fourteenth  day  after  drinking 
the  water.  In ‘every  add  refs  to  the  public, 
yrhich  has  utility  only  for  its  aim,  fads 

fhould 


fliould  be  preferred  to  the  moft  fpecious  and 
even  candid  reafoning.  1  therefore  lay  it 
down  as  a  fad,  that  no  perfon  was  ever  hurt 
by  bathing  in  the  fulphur-water  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  or  third  day  after  his  arrival,  v^rho  would 
not,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  have  been 
equally  hurt,  tho’  he  had  poftponed  his  bath¬ 
ing  till  the  fourteenth,  twentienth,  or  later. 
I  would  therefore  advife,  that,  in  all  cafes 
where  bathing  fhall  be  judged  proper, 
it  be  begun,  at  furtheft,  in  a  few  days  after 
the  drinking  ;  and  this  more  efpecially  in 
difeafes  of  the  fkin,  as  in  them  the  fooner  it 
is  begun  the  better,  as  they  often  yield 
more  to  two  or  three  bathings,  than  to  a 
month’s  drinking;  and  as  many  of  the 
patients  who  come  to  ^Harrowgate  can  only 
day  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  on  account  of 
bufmefs  and  other  neceifary  avocations, 

by  beginning  to  bathe  almoft  as  foon  as  to 
drink,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  ufmg  it 
feveral  times  more  than  if  they  did  not  be¬ 
gin  it  fill  the  fourteenth  day,  or  later* 
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Old  cuftoms,  and  the  particular  cuftoms 
of  places,  take  a  veiy  tenacious  hold  of  man¬ 
kind;  it  is  therefore  a  difficult  tafttodeftroy 
them:  But,  however  difficult,  it  ffiould  always 
be  attempted  when^they  are  bad,  and  much 
better  can  eafily  be  fubffituted  in  their 
place.  I  have  already  mentioned  fome  things 
which  I  think  faulty  in  the  prefent  mode  of 
conducting  the  patient  while  in  the  bath  at 
Harrowgate  ;  and  fhali  now  endeavour  to 
point  out  what  appears  to  me  at  leaft  e- 
qually  faulty  in  the  mode  of  conducing 
him  after  he  comes  out  of  it. 

Obfervations  on  the  Manner  of  conducing 

> 

the  Patient  after  he  comes  out  of  the 
Bath. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  comes  out  of  the 
bath,  and  is  rubbed  dry,  he  is  conducted  in- 

E  to 
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toa  fmall  apartment  adjoining  to  tlic  bath¬ 
room.  In  this  apartment,  there  is  a  bed 
appropriated  to  fweating,  and  to  the  ufe  of 
every  one  who  cliufes  to  go  into  it.  Into 
this' bed  he  is  put  between  two  blankets 
three  or  four  more  blankets  are  laid  over 
111  Ill,  and  he  is  ordered  to  lie  and  fweat  for 
an  hour.  After  which,  he  riles,  {Lifts  him- 
ielf,  and  then  goes  into  a  low  parlour,  where 
lie  eats  fornetliing  light  for  fupper,  drinks  a 
■giafs  of  negus,  and  then  retires,  through  a 
long  cold  paiiage,  to  his  own  bed., 

W  nether  this  long  procefs  was  at  frrft 
inftituted  by  foiiie  formal,  pompous  phyfi- 
ciaii  at  Harrowgate,  and  afterward  became 
cufiomary  there,  I  cannot  fay  ;  but'  hire 
I  am,  it  has  nothing  but  formality  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  fonie  parts  'of  it  being  by  much 
too  indelicate  to  bear  being  redefted  on, 
and  fjcli  as  I  fiiould  never  have  mentioned, 
but  with, a  view  to  abolilh, 

I  would  advife  all  thofe  ■  who  intend  to 
go  through  tills  procefs,  only  to  fit  dowm 
five  minutes,  and  confider,  that  they  are  go-. 

ing 


ing  not  only  into  the  fam.e  bed,  but  Into  the 

/ 

very  blankets,  where  [hundreds  have  lain 
before  them,  and  where  hundreds  -  have 
mot  only  lain,  but  fweated  ;  that  theic  blan¬ 
kets  mull  be  filled  with  that  fweat;  and  that 
itdidnotarife  always  from  found  and  health¬ 
ful  bodies,  but  from  bodies  dlfeafed  both. in¬ 
ternally  and  externaHv  :  And  if,  after  thefe 
reliections,  they  can  calmly  lie  dowm  in  it, 
thej^  miift  have  little  delicexy. 

Were  declamation  the  purport  of  this  ef- 
fay,  1  could  paint  the  going  into  this  bed  in 
ftill  more  dlfgufting  colours  ;  but,  as  I  only 
want  to  convince  the  imdentanding,  and 
not  to  play  upon  the  pallions,  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  go  on  to  obferve,  that  things  not  a- 
greeable  to  the  inclination  may  be,  and  of¬ 
ten  are,  complied  with,  when  attended  with 

-A. 

advantages  fiifiicient  to  overbalance  this  fault. 
But,  where  is 'the  advantage  of  going  into 

this 


*  Let  fuch  as  want  to  fee  a  more  finifliecl  picture  of 
this  feene,  confult  tile  defcriptlon  of  Harrowgate,  gi¬ 
ven  by  Dr  Smollct  in  his  Humphrey  Clinker. 
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this  common  bed  ?  Has  fweating  an  hour  in 

# 

it  any  advantage  over  fweating  an  hour  in 
any  other  bed  ?  Is  it  poffible  there  can  be  a- 
ny  mind  fo  weak  as  to  imagine,  that  a  fweat 
in  it  can  have  any  fuperior  virtue  to  a  fweat 
in  his  own  ? 

In  endeavouring  to  abolifli  this  pradlice, 
it  has  been  objected,  that  the  patient  would 
run.  a  great  rifqiie  of  catching  cold,  were  he 
to  go  immediately  from  the  warm  bath  into 
his  own  room.  But  does  not  common  fenfe 
tell  us,,  that  the  rifque  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  after  having  fweated  an  hour  in  this 
common  bed,  as  it  could  have  been  imme-’ 
diately  after  coming  out  of  the  bath  ?  But 
mod  people  are  of  opinion  that  common 
fenfe  has  nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
prefervation  or  recovery  of  health:  They 
are,  however,  miftaken;  for,  whenever  the 
rules  of  phyfic,  or  of  any  of  the  other  fci- 
ences,  deviate  from  it,  they  are  no  longer  to 

be  trufted. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 

all  the  three  learned  profeffions  have  been 

but 
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but  too  apt  to  encroach  on  the  prerogative 
of  reafon  and  fenfe,  or  rather  perhaps  that 
man  has  too  tamely  yielded  up  that  pre¬ 
rogative  to  the  opinion  of  his  coimfellor,  his 
phyfician,  or  divine.  But  what  deferves  ftill 
more  particular  notice  is,  that  now,  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age,  when  the  opinion  of  a  counfel- 
lor  is  often  firiftly  and  fcrupiiloufly  examined, 
that  of  a  divine  doubted  and  difregarded, 
that  that  of  the  phyfician  fhouid  be  ftill  fo 
implicitely  taken  by  amazing  multitudes ; 
infomuch  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
fee  a  man  of  wifdom,  learning,  and  prudence^^ 
in  all  other  refpedts,  tamely  fubmit  his 

judgment  to  fome  pragmatical  dodlor,  nuich 
his  inferior  in  every  thing,  and  that  too,  not 
only  in  phyfical  matters  of  the  moft  abftrufe 
and  intricate  nature,  but  in  fuch  as  fall  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  cognizance  of  common 
fenfe. 

But  to  return  to  my  fiibjecl ;  after  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  arifen  from  this  fweating  bed,  he 
next  goes  into  a  low  parlour,  where  there  is 
a  large  fire.  Here  the  whole  of  tliofe  who 

have 
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have  bathed  that  evening  generally  meet^ 
and  have  a  few  light  things  for  flipper  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  are  vifited  by  as  many  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  as  think  proper ;  by 
whom  the  room  often  becomes  fo  much 
crowded,  that,  with  the  large  fire,  and  large 
company,  it  becomes  altnoft  unfupportable : 
And  yet,  after  fw^eating  here  again  for  fome 
hours,  the  patient  mufl;  retire  to  his  own  bed-^ 
room,  generally  through  feveral  long,  cold,  and 
winding  paffages.  I  here  appeal  to  common 
fenfe,if  this  practice  can  be  fafer  than  to  retire 
to  it  immediately  after  coming  out  of  the  bath. 

From  a  review  of  this  whole  procefs,  the 
leaf!:  we  can  fay  of  it,  is,  that  it  is  far  from 
beingwell  conducted:  For  the  patient  is  firft 
heated  in  the  bath,  then  cooled  in  coming 
out  of  it;  heated  again  ^in  the  common 
fweating  bed,  then  cooled  between  it  and 
the  Iqw  parlour  where  he  fups ;  heated  a 
third  time  in  this  parlour,  and  then  cooled 
between  it  and  his  own  bed:  Where,  after 
all,  hens  generally  heated  a  fourth  time. 
Might  not  this  be  much  better  managed  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  confonant  to  reafon 

and 


andthefafetyof  the  patient,  that  he  fhould  re¬ 
tire  to  his  own  bed-room  immediately  after  co¬ 
ming  out  of  the  bath;  that  he  ihould  there  eat' 
fomething  light  for  flipper,  as  a  poached  egg, 
mutton-broth,  or  toafled  bread  with  a  little 

I  * 

negus,  allow  himfelf  to  cool  gradually,  and 
then  go  to  bed  ?  Or,,  if  he  wants  to  fweat 
profufely,  let  him  go  into  bed  as  foon  as  he 
comes  from  the  bath,  taking  care  to  have  by 
him  a  little  toafted  bread  and  fome  negus; 
otherways,  the  bathing  and  fweating  toge¬ 
ther  will  be  in  danger  of  exhaiiiiing  his 
ftrengtiiand  fpirits  too  much.  Befides  this, 
he  will  be  the  better  to  have  by  him  a  little 
white  Vv^ine  whey,  of  which  he  fhould  take  a 
little  every  hour  or  fo,  as  1  mg  as  he  chufes 
the  fweat  Ihould  continue,  and  a  dry  fhirt 
to  put  on,  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  And,  laftly, 
let  him  take  care  to  cool  himfelf  gradually 
in  the  morning  before  he  arife. 

I  cannot  finiili  this  fubjedt  without  obfer- 
ving,  that  fweating  after  coming  out  of  the 
bath  feems  too  much  pradlifed,  and  too  an- 
xioiifly  fought  after,  by  the  generality  of 

bathers. 
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bathers,  as  if  the  v/hole  efficacy  of  the  bath 
depended  on  the  quantity  of  fweat  procured 
by  it ;  v/hicli,  however,  is  far  from  being 
reaily  the  cafe ;  for  the  effefts  of  the  bath  are 
not  to  be  efti mated  from,  nor  do  they  de« 
pend  upon,  what  is  fweated  out  of  the  body 
after  it :  But,  when  mineral  water  is  em- 
ployed,  they  rather  depend  upon  what  is 
taken  into  the  body  while  in  it.  Did  the 
eiTefts  of  the  bath  depend  upon  what  is 
thrown  out  of  the  body  after  it  by  fweating, 
a  fweat  as  plentiful,  and  of  as  long  duration, 
might  eafily  be  procured  by  methods  lefs 
troiiblefome,  lefs  expenfive,  and  lefs  difagree- 
able.  But,  further,  many  complaints  have 
been  relieved  by  warm  bathing,  upon  which 
the  moft  plentiful  fweats  have  had  no  effed: ; 
therefore,  it  is  not  the  fweat  procured  by  the 
v/arm  bathing  which  gives  the  relief.  But  the 
fweat  is  all  the  evacuation  produced  by  the 
warm  bath.  And,  fince  the  relief  does  not 
arife  from  what  is  evacuated  from  the  body, 
it  miifl:  arife  from  what  is  abforbed  into  it. 

For 
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For  thefe  reafons,  I  am  clearly  of  opinions 
that,  in  fuch  cafes  as  do  not  particularly  ’re¬ 
quire  fweating,  no  body  fliould  affiduoufly 
endeavour  to  force  it.  Let  the  general  rule 
be,  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  after  bathing,  and  to  hope  for  relief, 
from  what  the  body  has  imbibed  while  in 
the  bath,  and  not  from  what  it  fweats  out 
immediately  afterwards. 


) 
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Direciions  for  the  Dietj  and  Drink  of  the 
Patients  attending  at  Harrowgate. 


|e  temperance,  which  ought  to  be  fteadily  at¬ 
tended  to  in  every  fituation  and  condition 
of  life:  For,  though  the  fick,  infirm,  and 
valetudinary,  are  almofl:  the  only  people 
who  feel  the  immediate  ill  eiiefts  of  in¬ 
temperance,  and  tho’  the  ftrong  and  robuft 
may  fometimes  praftice  it  long  with  imr 
punity,  its  baneful  influence  will  at  laft 
blaft  their  vigour,  and  fap  the  foundati¬ 
on  of  the  mofl:  healthful  conftitution. 

From  the  days  of  the  Samian  fage  down 
to  the  prefent,  to  deter  mankind  from  in¬ 
temperance,  has  employed  the  tongue 
of  the  declaimer,  the  pen  of  the  fatirift, 
the  reafoning  of  the  philofopher,  and  the 

religion  of  the  divine ;  and  all  with  lefs  fuc- 

cefs 

I 

*  Pythagoras,  a  celebrated  philofopher  who  de¬ 
claimed  againit  intemperance  and  eating  of  animal 
food* 
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cefe  that!  could  have  been  wifhed,  and 
expedled.  I  fhall  therefore  not  enter  into 
the  fubjecft,  efpecially  as  it  has  of  late 
been  fully  and  concifely  confidered  by  Dr 
Cadogan,  whofe  book  is  now  almoft  in  the 
hands  of  every  one. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  let  me  ob- 
ferve  to  the  water-drinkers,  that,  when  a 
man  has  hurt  his  conftitution  by  free  living, 
when  he  has  ferioufly  refolved  to  endea^ 
vour  to  reftore  it  again  to  a  found  ftate, 
when  he  has  travelled  perhaps  a  tedious 
journey  to  Harrowgate,  and  is  attending  it 
at  a  confiderable  expence  for  that  purpofe; 
let  him  not  flatter  himfelf  that  he  may  ftill 
indulge  and  yet  accomplifh  that  purpofe  ; 
let  him  not  vainly  fuppofe  that  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months  attendance  on  the  waters, 
while  he  is  ftill  intemperate,  will  be  able  to 
reftore  a  conftitution  which  he  has  been 
all  his  lifetime  deftroying  by  intemperance; 
let  him  not  imagine  that  the  effedts  can 
ceafe  while  the  caufe  is  remaining ;  but  let 
<  him  firft  become  fteadily  temperate  in  his 

eating 
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eating  and  drinking ;  and  then  he  may  ra¬ 
tionally  hope  that  his  endeavours  fiiall  be 
crowned  with  fuccefs. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  diet  at 
Harrowgate,  and  fee,  not  only  how  far  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  temperpice,  but 
alfo  hov;^  it  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  a 
place  intended  for  the  recovery  of  health. 
We  fhali  begiii  with  the  mode  of  breakfafi;- 
ing,  upon  fome  parts  of  which  I  cannot  help 
palling  a  few  ftriftures.  Vfhat  I  have  par¬ 
ticularly  in  my  eye,  is  the  buttered  muffins; 
not  that  I  think  a  muffin  more  unwholefome 
than  any  other  kind  of  bread,  but  becaiife, 
being  a  fpongy  fubitance,  it  fucks  up  too 
much  butter  for  any  ftomach  of  delicacy 
to  bear  wdth  eafe,  and  almoft  for  any  fto- 
inach  to  digeft  with  propriety. 

Muffins  fliould  therefore  either  be  much 
more  fparingly  buttered,  or  intirely  laid  afide, 
‘  Toad  and  butter  is  in  fome  meafure  liable 
to  the  fame  objection,  though  not  nearly 
in  io  high  a  degree,  as  the  bread  common¬ 
ly  made  life  of  for  that  purpofe  is  not. near 

fo 
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fo  fpongy;  it  would  liowevef  be  better  for 
moft  ftomachs  to  Liy  afide  the  ufe  of 
both  V\^hile  drinking  the  water,  and  in  their 
place  to  fubilitute  a  little  plain  loaf-bread, 
with  a  little  honey,  marmalade  of  oranges, 
or  any  other  thing  that  v/ould  not  lie  fo 
heavy  on  the  ftomach;  and,  as  toafling  bread 
gives  it  a  binding  quality,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  every  one  to  confider,  before  he 
toafts  it,  whether  or  not  he  requires  it  with 
that  quality. 

I  fhall  not  here  enter  into  a  particular 
difciiffion  of  the  effe(3:s  of  tea.  It  has  been  of 
late  condemned  by  many  phyficians  of 
credit,  and  others  of  the  faculty  have  been 
its  zealous  advocates :  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  it  neither  poffeffed  of  one  half  of  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  that  have  been  afcri- 
bed  to  it  by  its  friends  and  enemies ;  and 
therefore  fuch  as  are  accuftomed  to  drink, 
and  to  find  it  agree  with  them  at  other  times, 
need  not  abftainfromit  on  account  of  drink¬ 
ing  the  water:  Such  as  find  it  does  not 
agree  with  them,  may  take  balm,  fage,  or 
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mint  tea,  or  any  other  liquid  that  is  light 
and  ealily  digeftible. 

Such  as  have  weak  delicate  ftomachs,  and 
are  apt  to  throw  up,  flhould  be  careful  not 
to  breakfaft  too  foon  after  having  finiihed 
their  quantity  of  water,  otherway s  they  vs/ili 
be  apt  to  become  fick,  and  throw  up  ‘their 
'  breakfail,  and  as  much  of  the  water  as  re¬ 
mains  in  their  ftomach  along  with  it. 

The  dinners  at  moft  of  the  houfes  in 
Harrowgatc  are  farnilhed  out  in  a  manner 
much  too  luxurious  for  companies  of  invalids. 
Whatever  ftoiclfm  may  pretend  to  fay,  there 
are  pleafures  in  eating  and  drinking;  and 
thefe  pleafures,  when  thrown  in  thev/ay,  will 
fometimes  tempt  even  the  moft  abftemious 
to  deviate  from  the  rules  of  moderation 
and  temperance.  Temptations  therefore 
iliould  always  be  avoided  when  poftibie ; 
but  here  it  is  next  to  impoftible;  for  it 
being  a  place  v/here  perhaps  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  refort  for  pleafure  as  for  health,  vlTuals 
muft  be  prepared  to  fuit  the  ftrong  and 
healthy  as  well  as  the  infirm  and  valetu¬ 
dinary  :  Let  the  latter  therefore,  from  the 

variety 


irarlety  of  dilhes  that  are  generally  before 
them,  chufe  fuch  as  are  lighted  and  moft 
eafyofdigeftion;  let  them  never  eat  of  above 
one  or  two  things  at  a  meal ;  for  nothing  is 
more  deftrudive  of  health  than  a  variety 
of  different  and  difcordant  kinds  of  food 
thrown  into  the  ftomach  together. 

But  here  it  will  naturally  be  Inquired, 
What  victuals  are  mod  eafily  digeded  ? 
Though  mod  of  the  writers  on  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health  have  endeavoured  to  an- 
fwer  this  enquiry,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  precife  anfwer  can  be  given  to  it,  as 
fome  domachs  more  eafily  diged  one  thing, 
and  fome  another :  Let  every  one  therefore 
obferve  carefully  what  agrees  with  his  do- 
mach,  and  what  does  not ;  and  '  let  his 
experience  and  reafon  dire£t  him  to  ufe  the 
one,  and  to  avoid  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  aliment, 
the  bed  rule  that  can  be  given,  is  to  take  as 
much  as  is  fufficlent  to  fupport  and  nourifli 
the  body,  and  not  fo  much  as  will  over¬ 
load  the  domacb,  and  be  difficult  to  diged: 
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In  doing  this,  every  individual  has  a  certain 
guide,  if  he  will  liften  to  the  didates  of  a 
natural  and  undepraved  appetite,  v>^hlch5 
whenever  he  has  eat  as  much  as  is  neceCr 
fary,  will  prompt  him  to  leave  off,  by  being 
difgufted  at  more.  But  many  appetites  are 
fo  depraved,  as  to  have  in  a  great  degree 
loft  this  power  of  admonifhing;  to  fuch, 
however,  there  is  another  method  flill  open: 
They  may  be  aiTured  that  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  no  excefs,  when,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  eating,  they  can  walk,  write,  or  do  any 

neceffary  bufmefs  with  eafe  and  alacrity. 

It  is  cuftomary,  not  only  at  Harrowgate, 

but  over  all  Britain,  to  drink  fornetimes 
feveral  glafff"s  of  wine,  or  of  other  ftrong 
liquors,  during  the  time  of  dinner;  a  cuftom 
Vv^hich  a  little  refledion  willfhew  to  be  hurt¬ 
ful  to  digeftion,  and  which  confequently 
fuch  as  have  weak  ftomachs  fliould  not 
comply  with  ;  becaufe  it  is  evident  that  all 
ftrong  liquors,  and  particularly  fpirits  and 
wines,  contribute  to  harden  confiderably 

4 

fuch  kinds  of  meat  as  are  put  into  them; 

and 
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and  the  harder  any  meat  is  rendered  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive  the  more  difficnlt  it  muii: 
be  of  digeftion.  I  v/ould  therefore  advife 
fuch  as  eat  animal  food,  to  drink  water  or 
fmall  bear  only,  at  their  meals;  and,  a- 
bout  half  an  hour  after,  when  the  meat 
is  tolerably  broke  down  in  the  ftomach, 
they  may  take  a  moderate  glafs  of  any 

liquor  that  agrees  with  them.  Such  as  eat 
vegetables  only  need  not  obferve  this  rule ; 
becaufe  there  are  few  vegetables  which  be¬ 
come  hard  by  fteeping  in  ftrong  liquors. 

Suppers,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  fituatioiis, 
ought  to  be  ate  with  caution,  as  a  ftate  of  reft 
and  inactivity  generally  takes  place  foon  af¬ 
ter  them,  during  which  digeftion  is  more 
flowly  performed  than  in  the  more  bufy 
fcenes  of  aCtive  life.  But  at  Harrowgate,  or 
any  other  place,  where  one  attends  with  a 
view  to  recover  loft  health,  double  caution 
is  necelTary,  both  with  regard  to  the  qualitj 
and  quantity.  The  quality  fhould  be  as 
fimple  as  poflible,  fuch  as  chicken,  tripe, 
poached  eggs,  &c.  But  it  will  be  ftill  better 
to  refrain  ^altogether  from  folid  animal  food, 
and  to  fubftitute  in  its  place  mutton  or  veal- 

G  broth, 
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bro^'h,  rice-^gruel,  fago,  artichokes,  afpara-^ 
giis,  or  any  of  tlie  vegetables  that  are  in  fea-^ 
ion. 

t 

Though  I  have  already  made  fome  obfer- 
vatlons  on  the  quantity  of  aliment  neceffary 
to  preferve  health,  I  cannot  difmifs  this 
fubjedt  without  adding,  that,  when  deep  is 
neither  lliortened  nor  difturbed  by  what  has 
been  ate  or  drunk  at  fupper,  when  there  is 
neither  headach  nor  bad  tafte  in  the  mouth 
next  morning,  and  when  we  arife  properly 
refrefhed,  at  our  ufual  hour,  we  may  be  af« 
fured  that  our  meal  has  not  been  too  large 
the  preceeding  night. 

I  fhall  finifh  this  fubjed  by  obferving,  that, 
though  I  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  few 

I 

foregoing  rules  to  the  water-drinkers  at  Har-^ 
rowgate,  whofe  plan  is  generally  to  reftore  a 
broken  conftitution  ;  yet  the  moft  part  of 
them  may  with  propriety  and  ufefulnefs  be 
carried  into  common  life,  and  will,  in  that 
cafe,  tend  to  fave  us  the  trouble  of  thefe  fre¬ 
quent  repairs  we  are  often  vainly  prompted 
to  exped  we  ftiall  receive  from  mineral  wa¬ 
ters 
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ters  and  medical  prefer iptions.  V/liat  par¬ 
ticular  rules  may  afterwards  occur  as  iiecef- 
fary  in  particular  difeafes  ihall  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  afterwards. 


Qf  Air, 

'  \ 

t 

Air  that  circulates  freely,  that  is  dry,  and 
in  other  refpects  healthful,  is  at  all  times  ne« 
ceffary,  but  more  particularly  fo  at  a  water¬ 
ing  place  of  this  kind,  whece  perhaps  one 
half,  or,  at  leaft,  one  third  of  the  people  who 
attend,  come  from  crowded  cities,  where  the 
air  is  far  from  being  pure,  and  where  the 
difeafes  they  come  to  get  rid  of  have  per¬ 
haps  arifen  from  that  impurity. 

There  are  few  places  in  England,  perhaps 
none,  that  can  boaft  of  a  better  air  than  Har- 

rowgate  ;  there  it  circulates  freely,  is  not  in¬ 
terrupted  by  wood,  nor  rendered  humid  by 
ftagnating  water  j  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
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poffeSes  every  tiling  neceflary  to  render  it  de- 
iireable  and  healthful.  I  fpeak  here  of  High 
Harrowgate,  where  the  air  circulates  more 
freely  than  at  Low  Harrowgate ;  thoughj  e- 
ven  at  this  laft,  it  is  iefs  obftru(9:ed  than  in 
many  parts  of  England. 

After  having  faid  thus  much  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  air  at  Harrov/gate,  all  that  is  fur- 
ther  neceffary,  is  to  perfuade  people  to  take 
as  much  of  itj  without  doors,  as  poffible,  and  ' 
to  endeavour  to  render  it  as  pure  within 
doors  as  the  nature  of  the  lodging  houfeSy, 
will  admit  of 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  only 
argument  I  fliall  ufe,  is,  to  lay  down  thefe 
fimple  and  obvious  fadts  :  That  air  is  of  all  o- 
ther  things  the  moft  neceflary  to  animal  life; 
that  good  air  is  confequently  the  moft  necef- 
fary  towards  health  ;  that  the  air  of  Har¬ 
rowgate  is  indifputably  good  ;  and  that  ma¬ 
ny  people  who  are  there,  have  either  come 
from  confinement  by  bufinefs,  or  crowded 
cities,  and  muft  return  to  the  fame  fcenes, 

where 
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where  they  cannot  enjoy  it  in  fuch  perfec¬ 
tion. 

At  Harrowgate,  the  fecond  demands  a 
very  peculiar  degree  of  care  and  atte  ntion ; 
for,  in  every  place  where  the  air  does  not 
circulate  freely,  as  in  rooms  that  are  feldom 
or  never  opened,  it  loofes  by  degrees  its 
fpring,  and  at  laft  becomes  altogether  un¬ 
fit  for  being  breathed :  And  this  happens 
fooner  in  a  room  that  is  inhabited  or  flept, 
in  by  one  or  more  perfons ;  for  the  airJn  this 
cafe  not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  by  want  of  cir¬ 
culation,  but  likeways  by  being  repeatedly 
taken  into,  and  thrown  out  of,  the  lungs  | 
for  every  time  it  is  fo  taken  in  and  thrown 
out  again,  it  lofes  fomething  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple  which  renders  it  neceffary  to  animal 
life.  This  any  one  may  fatisfy  himfelf  of, 
by  taking  a  large  bladder  full  of  air,  and 
breathing  backwards  and  forwards  into  it, 
through  a  fmallpipe,  when  he  will  find,  that, 
after  he  has  breathed  the  air  a  few  times 
over,  it  will  neither  fill  up  the  bladder  nor 
his  own  lungs;  fo  that  hejnuftbeabfolutely 
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fufFocated,  if  he  does  not  foon  breatlie  freifh 
air  from  another  fource* 

One  fmgle  perfon  fleeping  in  a  fmall 
room  breathes  the  whole  air  in  it  more  than 
onceover  inanight;  hence  it  is  lefs  purethan 
air  that  has  not  been  breathed  ';  and  hence  a 
perfon  coming  from  the  freih  air,  into  a 
bed-room  in  the  morning,  is  fenfible  tliat 
the  air  in  the  bed-room  is  difagreeable.  If 
two  or  more  fleep  in  the  fame  room,  it  be¬ 
comes  thereby  ftiil  more  unwholefome;  and 
this  unwholefomenefs  increafes  every  night, 
if  the  room  is  not  well  ventilated  and  clear¬ 
ed  of  its  bad  air  through  the  day. 

Almoft  all  the  bed-rooms  at  Harrowgate 
are  fmall;  two  people  fleep  in  many  of  them; 
they  not  only  ftand  in  great  numbers  toge¬ 
ther  on  th  e  fame  floor,  but  are  two  ftories,  one 
over  the  other;  thehoufes,  during.the  warmer 
months,  are  generally  crowded;  and  this 
crowd  does  not  confift  altogether  of  found, 
healthy  people,  but  of  a  mixture,  in  which  are 
many  infirm  and  difeafed.  Hence  every  lod¬ 
ging  houfe  in  fome  meafure  refembles  an  ho- 

fpital; 
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fpital ;  and  hence  a  great  deal  of  care  is  ne^ 
ceffary  in  airing  and  cleaning,  hot  only  the 
bed-chambers,  but  the  whole  houfe, 

I  am  fenfible  that  the  bed-chambers  here 
are  kept  as  clean  as  at  any  public  place 
of  the  fame  nature ;  but  they  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  aired,  almoft  every  one  of  them  being 
kept  perpetually  locked  up.  This  may  feem 
a  ftrange  alTertion  to  peopfe  who  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  at  Harrowgate,  but  may  be  eafily 
explained.  Few  of  thofe  who  attend  at  the 
wells  bring  fufEcient  conveniences  along 
with  them  to  lock  up  all  their  cloaths  and 
other  neceflaries.  There  are  no  conveniences 
in  thofe  bed-rooms  in  which  any  thing 
can  be  locke4  up ;  confequently,  they  are 
obliged  either  to  keep  their  rooms  con- 
ftantly  locked,  or  fubmit  to  have  their  ne- 
ceffaries  ftolen.  Moft  people  chufe  rather 
to  rifque  fleeping  in  an  ill-aired  room  than 
to  lofe  their  goods;  and  to  this  it  is  owing, 

that  thofe  rooms  are  conftantly  fhut,  and 

\ 

not  fo  well  aired  as  they  ought  to  be. 

This  evil,  which  I  think  of  great  con- 

fequence, 
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icquence,  might  be  eafily  remedied  ;  for,  In 
almoft  every  bed-room,  there  are  drawers, 
which  have  almoft  all  locks,  but  no  keys, 
owing,  as  is  faid,  to  their  being  frequently 
loft  among  fo  numerous  a  fuccefiion  of  guefts. 
If  the  landlords,  on  this  account,  will  not 
provide  any  more  keys,  I  would  propofe  that 
the  chamber-maids  fhould  provide  them, 
either  to  fell  or  to  lend,  which  would  be  a 
confiderable  perquifite  to  them,  the  means 
of  having  the  bed-chaniber  doors  left  o- 
pen,  and  of  having  the  houfe  well  air¬ 
ed. 

I  have  infifted  the  more  on  this  article  of 
airing  the  bed-chambers  at  Harrowgate, 
as  I  think  it  much  negleded  at  prefent, 
and  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  weak 
and  fickly  part  of  the  guefts ;  and  further,  as 
I  think  it  a  pity  that  the  good  effeds  of  fo 
fine  an  air  as  is  breathed  without  doors 
fhould  be  counterbalanced  by  a  bad  air 
within. 


Of 


Of  the  Exercife  necejjary  ^tvith  the  Har^^ 
rouogate-^vater. 


Exercife  is  fo  requifite  to  the  prefervation 
of  health,  that  the  wife  Author  of  nature 
thought  proper  to  make  it  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  towards  attaining  the  means  of  our  ex- 
iftence,  when  he  decreed  that  the  ground 
fhould  not  bring  forth  fruit  without  cul¬ 
ture,  and  that  man  fhould  earn  his  bread 
with  the  fweat  of  his  brow. 

But  exercife,  as  well  as  the  two  forego¬ 
ing  articles,  has  been  fo  fully  treated  of,  by 
almoft  all  the  writers  on  health,  that  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  in  me  to  give  any  other  di¬ 
rections  concerning  it,  than  fuch  as  are  ne- 
,  celfary  for  the  particular  circumftances  of  the 
water-drinkers  at  Harrowgate.  But,  before 
I  proceed  to  thefe,  I  fhall  mention  a  few 
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tilings  in  general,  relating  to  it,  wiilcli  I 
think  neceflary  to  be  known,  as  the  good 
or  bad  efFefts  of  it  frequently  depend  upon 
them.  ^ 

The  JirJl  is,  that  exercife  is  rnoft  healths 
ful  upon  an  empty  ftoniach,  and  that  none, 
at  leaft  of  the  feverer  kinds  of  it,  ought  ever 
to  be  attempted  in  the  contrary  circum- 
ftances. 

•The Jecond  is,  that  that  kind  of  exercife  is 
the  bed  which  is  performed  by  a  voluntary 
exertion  of  our  own  members,  and  not  by 
fome  other  power  by  which  we  are  put  into, 
and  continued  in  motion.  . 

^  The  third  is,  that,  in  whatever  manner  ' 
we  exercife  ourfelves,  we  muft  obferve  never 
to  exhauftour  ftrength  and  fpirits  too  much. 
Many,  form  a  refDlution  of  ufing  exercife, 
fet  forward  too  eagerly  in  the  execution  of 
that  refoliition,  and  finding,  that,  in  their 
firft  efforts,  the  body  does  not  keep  pace  with 

*the  blind,  they  drop  the  projedt  as  abfurd 
and  impoffible.  But  let  fuch  confider,  that, 
whoever  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  inac¬ 
tivity. 


tivity,  muft  not  flatter  himfelf,  that  he  can 
begin  to  take  much  exercife  all  at  once  ; 
he  muft  rather  begin  by  riding,'  or  walking 
half  a  mile  to-day,  a  little  more  to-morrow, 
and  fo  on ;  and  by  this  means,  he  will  fooii 
come  to  perform  with  eafe,  what,  had  he 
attempted  at  firft,  he  v/ould  have  found  im- 
poffible. 

As  exercife  is  moft  beneficial  on  an  emp¬ 
ty  ftomach,  it  appears  evident,  that  the  pro- 
pereft  time  for  taking  it  is  in  the  morning. 
I  would  therefore  advife  the  water-drink¬ 
ers  to  repair  as  early  as  they  canto  the 
wells,  and  to  continue  as  long  walking  or  ri¬ 
ding  before  breakfaft  as  their  ftrength  and 
circumftances  will  permit ;  and,  as  breakfaft 
is  generally  a  light  meal,  thofe  that  incline 
may  ride  or  walk  out  about  an  hour  after  it, 
provided  the  day  be  not  too  hot,  or  provi¬ 
ded  they  can  keep  themfelves  in  the  fhade, 
if  it  is.  Some  may  think  this  an  idle  caution ; 
but  I  am  well  afihred,  that,  though  the  ftrong 
and  robuft  may  ride  or  walk  long  in  the  fun- 
fliine  with  impunity  ;  yet  valetudinarians, 
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t®  whom  I  am  now  addrelTing  myfelf,do  often 
feel  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  much  more  ex-^ 
haiifted  by  it,  than  it  is  conliftent  with  pru¬ 
dence  that  they  fhould  rifle.  As  dinner  is  gene-» 
rally^a  much  fuller  meal  than  breakfaft,  and 
takes  a  much  longer  time  to  digeft,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  none  of  the  feverer  kinds  of  ex- 
ercife  fliould  be  undertaken  till,  at  leaft, 
fame  hours  after  it ;  thofe  who  incline,  m.ay 
divert  themfelves  by  going  from  room  to 
room,  playing  billiards,  &g.  but  they  fliould 
poflponc  their  riding  and  walking  out,  till 
towards  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  fuch 

exercife  will  be  more  pleafant,  lefs  fatiguing, 

/ 

and  contribute  more  towards  the  recovery  of 
their  health. 

When  a  fiifhciency  of  exercife  has  been 
taken  through  the  day,  there  is  little  occafi- 
on  for"  more  after  flipper ;  nor  indeed  is 
there  much  opportunity  for  it,  unlefs  it  be 
on  ball-nights,  when  fuch  as  have  an  incli¬ 
nation  for  dancing,  and  no  other  caufe  to 
make  them  refrain  from  it  but  drinking  the 
waters,  may  freely  yidulge  that  inclination, 

fo 
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fo  far  as  not  to  exhauft  their  ftrength  and 
fpirits.  I  may,  perhaps,  here  ran  counter 
to  the  opinion  of  fome  of  my  brethren  of 
the  faculty,  as  I  know  that  medical  feverity 
often  forbids  dancing  to  the  young  and 
the  gay  of  both  fexes,  purely  becaufe  they 
are  drinking  the  waters :  Till  medical  know¬ 
ledge,  however,  brings  fome  better  argu¬ 
ments  to  fupport  this  feverity  than  it  has 
hitherto  done,  I  fhall  be  of  opinion,  that,  in 
moft  cafes,  a  little  moderate  dancing  may 
affift  the  fahitary  operations  of  the  waters, 
inftead  of  obftruding  them. 

As  exercife,  at  proper  times  and  intervals, 
is  almoft  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  univerfal- 
ly  beneficial  to  the  valetudinary,  fo  alfo  are 
reft  and  fleep  in  their  proper  feafons ;  it 
fhould  therefore  be  a  general  rule,  with 
all  fuch  as  are  defirous  of  recovering  health, 
to  go  to  bed  by  eleven  o’clock,  at  lateft :  By 
fo  doing,  their  fleep  will  be  lefs  interrupted, 
and  they  will  rife  more  chearful  and  refrefh- 
ed  next  morning. 


A 
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A  chearful  temperj  and  a  mind  not  rack-= 
ed  by  carcj  nor  ruffled  by  the  ruder  paffions, 
ihould  be  a  principal  part  of  our  ftudy  in 
our  endeavours  to  recover  health ;  not  that 
I  fuppofe  mankind  capable  of  avoiding  care 
and  paffion  in  every  circumftance  that  may 
happen  while  they  are  travelling  along  the 
rugged  path  of  life,  but  I  fuppofe  them  ca» 
pable  at  leaf!:  of  not  throwing  themfelves  in 
the  way  of  thefe  evils,  which  too  many 
do,  while  they  venture  their  fortunes,  or 
what  will  greatly  efred:  their  fortunes,  at 
cards  ;  while  they  fit  up  the  greateft  part  of 
the  night,  now  flufhed  with  hope,  now  rack¬ 
ed  v/ith  difappointment,  now  fufpended  in 
the  balance  betwixt  them,  now  elated  with 
the  one  or  depreffed  with  the  other  ;  and, 
after  all,  whatever  way  their  luck  has  run, 
fpend  a  part  of  a  ileeplds  night  in  bed,  and 
arife  from  it  with  haggard  countenances  next 
moiTiine« 

DA 


DirefUons  for  the  life  of  the  Sulphur^uua-- 
ter  in  external  D  forders*  • 


There  are  only  two  methods  by  which. ' 
the  complaints  in  which  Harrowgat e-wa¬ 
ter  does  good  or  ill  can  be  properly  afcer- 
tained.  The  firf  is  the  hypothetical,  which 

the  nature  and  component  principles  of  the 
water,  and  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  being 
known,  teaches  us,  from  the  nature  of  thefe 

component  principles,  to  argue  what  the  ef- 
fecls  of  the  water  will  be  upon  the  human 
body  in  fuch  and  fuch  circumftances.  The 
fecondi^  the  experimental,  by  which,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  component  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  v/ater,  we  take  a  review  of  what 
its  effeds  have  generally  been  in  fuch  and 

fuch  dileales :  and  from  thence  deduce  what 
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Its  efFe£ts  are  likely  to  be  in  thofe  of  a  firni-« 
lar  nature. 

T!h.QjirJl  of  thefe  methods  is  )by  much  the 
moft  fallacious,  being  liable  to  aU  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and'obfcurity  of  human  learning,  which, 

in  many  cafes,  as  well  as  in  this  betore  us, 

« 

has  hardly  any  fixed  principles  to  proceed 
upon.  The  fecond^  being  eitabliihed  upon 
fadts  and  experience,  is,  much  more  certain, 
though  now  and  then  alfo  liable  to  deceive, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  our  not  always  being  a- 
ble  pofitively  to  determine,  whether  this  or 
the  other  difeafe  be  exactly  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  thofe  that  we  have  known  for¬ 
merly  cured  by  Harrowgate-water. 

As  the  method  of  inveftigation  by  expe¬ 
rience  is  flow,  depending  upon  fo  many 
fadts,  which  are  neither  eafily  colledted  nor 
compared,  and  whofe  collection  is  feldom 
made,  nor  comparifon  attended  to  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  caution  and  impartiality, 
the  improvements  in  medicine  made  in  this 
way  are,  hitherto,  neither  fo  many  nor  fo 
great  as  might  naturally  have  been  expedted, 

confidering 
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confideriiig  how  long  it  has  been  ftudloully 
cultivated  as  a  fcience.  Some  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  diredions  I  iliall  therefore  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  give  from  principles,  fads  not  being, 
as  yet  fo  numerous  as  to  enable  me  to  give 
a  general  diredory  for  the  ufe  of  Harrow-' 
gate-water. 

The  fulphur-water  at  Harrowgate,  was  for 
a  long  time  either  reckoned  too  oSeniive  or 
perhaps  too  dangerous,  to  be  taken  internally ; 
and  therefore  was  at  firft  only  prefcribed 
as  a  bath  or  waih,  in  difeafes  of  the  ikin, 

many  of  which  it  annually  cured  folely  by 
this  external  mode  of  application;  but  when, 
in  procefs  of  time,  it  came  to  be  ufed  in¬ 
ternally  alfo,  its  elEcacy  in  removing  thofe 
difeafes  became  ftili  more  ftriking  and  ob¬ 
vious  :  So  that  at  preftnt,  great  numbers  of 
people  afflidedwith  them,  refort  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and, 
as  many  of  thefe  are  not  able  to  afford 
proper  medical  advice,  I,£hall  endeavour  to 
make  the  following  diredions  as  ufeful  to 
them  as  poffible. 

The 
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The  firft  difeafe  of  the  {km  I  fhall  men¬ 
tion  is  the  Scurvy,  which  is  divided  into 
two  kinds,  the  land  and  the  fea  fcurvy* 
What  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
land-fcurvy,  is  for  the  '  mofl:  part  a  foul 
fcurfy  eruption,  fometimes  over  the  whole 
body,  fometimes  only  over  a  part  of  it,  at¬ 
tended  with  itehing,  purple  or  bluehh  fpots, 
&c.  The  fea-fcurvy,  joined  to  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  land-fcurvy  already  mentioned, 
is  generally,  in  its  more  advanced  ft^te,  a 
ftifFnefs  or  total  immobility  of  fome  of  the 
joints,  for  the  moft  part  thofe  of  the  knees, 
with  loofe,  fpongy,  bleeding  gums.^ 

Whether  the  Harrowgate  w- ater  is  as  ufe  - 
ful  in  the  fea  as  in  the  land  fcurvy  has  not 
yet  been  properly  afcertained  ;  as  but  few 
people,  with  real  genuine  fea-fcurvies  have 
hitherto  attended  it:  But,  from  the  benefit 

i 

received  by  fome  of  thofe  few  who  have 
attended  it,  it  is  reafonable  to  exped:  confi- 
derable  benefit  from  it  when^  properly  ma¬ 
naged. 

The  fcurvy,  whether  of  the  fea  or  land 

kind, 
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kind,  is  a  difeafe  that  cannot  bear  a  great 
deal  of  evacuations ;  therefore  fuch  as  are  af- 
ffidted  with  it  fhould  not  drink  fo  largely 
of  the  Harrowgate  water  as  to  purge  them 
much.  The  principal  thing  they  v/ant  ig 
to  have  the  nature  of  their  blood  and  juices 
changed ;  but  few  if  any  purgatives  have  a 
power  of  doing  this.  When  they  operate 
as  purgatives,  they  fhould  therefore  drink 
the  water  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  Ipnger 
intervals  ;  as,  for  inftance,  half  a  pint,  or  a 
little  lefs,  in  the  morning  ;  and  repeat  it  in  the 
forenoon,  afternoon,  and  at  bed-time.  By  this 
method,  the  water,  inftead  of  running  almoft 
intirely  off  by  ftool  and  urine,  has  time  to 
enter  into  the  blood,  to  change  its  nature, 
and  eradicate  all  the  lurking  feeds  of  the 
diftempen 

Such  as,  along  with  their  other  complaints, 
have  ftiff  joints,  ought  to  bathe  them  in  the 
warm  fulphur-water,  for  an  hour  together, 
every  evening  and  morning,  or  oftener  ; 
They  may  likewife  hold  them  over  the  fleam 
of  the  water;  or  it  will  be  ftill better,  if  they 


can 
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can  get  one  of  the  fmall  vapour-bath  ma- 
CilineSj  v^rhich  are  conftrudled  fo  as  to  dired 
the  fleam  immediately  upon  the  difeafed  part. 
With  this  machine  they  may  bathe  three  or 
four  hours  every  day ;  which  has  frequently 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  thefe  complaints, 
even  when  only  fountain  v/ater  was  made 
ufe  o£  - After  the  joint  has  been  thus  bathed, 
either  in  the  warm  water  itfelf,  or  in  the  va¬ 
pour  arlfing  from  it,  let  it  be  gently  rubbed 
dry,  anointed  with  oil  of  almonds,  or  any  o- 
ther fweetoil,  wrapped  in  flannel;  and  let  it 
always  be  remembered  to  endeavour  every 
day  to  move  the  ftiff  joint  gently  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 
to ‘give  much  pain. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  fcurvy,  but  in  all  difeafes  of  the 
fkin,  to  bathe  either  the  whole  body,  or  the 
parts  more  particularly  affeded,  in  the  ful- 
phur- water;  and  the  patient,  immediately 
before  he  goes  into  the  bath,  fhould  be 
well  rubbed  with  aflefh-brufli ;  or,  if  he  can¬ 
not  bear  the  brufh,  with  a  piece  of  warm 

flannel  • 
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flannel.  This  not  only  opens  the  pores  of  the 
ikin,  but  takes  off  alfo  the  fcurf,  which  in 
thefe  cafes  is  ufually  upon  it ;  by  which  the 
water  not  only  enters  more  eaffly  into  the 
blood,  but  likeways  gains  a  more  free  ac-^ 
cefs  to,  and  applies  itfelf  more  intimately  to 
all  the  little  fores  upon,  the  fkin,  deftroys 
their  malignancy,  and  heals  them  up  fooner. 

Experience  has  now  fully  demonftrated 
to  us,  that  all  the  acid  fruits,  as  lemons,  o~ 
ranges,  &c.  are  not  only  the  moft  powerful 
preventatives  againft,  but  alfo  the  moft  cer¬ 
tain  remedies  for  curing  the  fea-fcurvy  :  But 
whether  they  anfwer  as  well  in  the  land-fcur- 
vy,  is  not  yet  fully  afcertained.  If,  however, 
wereafon  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  one  dif- 
eafe  to  the  other,  we  fhould  expecft  that 
thofe  fruits  ftiould  be  alike  ufeful  in  each 
of  them.  I  would  therefore  advife,  that  the 
diet  of  all  fcorbutic  patients  fhould  in  a  great 
meafure  confift  of  the  ripe  fruits  and  ve¬ 
getables  of  the  feafon;  all  of  which  have  a 
greater  or  lefs  antifcorbutic  power,  and  all 
of  which  will  alGft  the  operation  of  the  wa¬ 
ter 


(  ) 

ter  in  expelling  the  fcorbutic  taint  from  th^ 
blood. 

I  am.  aware  here,  that  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  who  attend  Harrowgate,  are  afraid  of 
eating  f^uit,  left  it  fhould  difagree  with  the 

f 

water :  Whether  this  arifes  from  cuftom,  or 
is  inculcated 'fey  their  phyficians,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  it 
an  unneceffary  caution,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  water  that  cair  change  the  nature  of 
fruit  into  any  thing  hurtful,  and  nothing 
in  fruit  that  can.  counterad:  the  virtue 
of  tlie  water  :  But,  notwithftanding  of 
what  I  have  faid,  fruit  fhould  always  be 
taken  moderately,  and  only  by  fuch  with 
whofe  ftomachs  it  has  been  accuftomed  to  a- 
gree. 

Almoft  every  diforder  where  there  is  any 
foulnefs  of  the  fkin,  whether  with,  or  with¬ 
out  itching,  is  at  prefent  denominated  fcor¬ 
butic,  and  Harrowgate  water  is  imiverfally 
applied  to  whatever  is  fo  denominated.  But 
even  this  does  not  render  it  neceflary  that  I 
fliould  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of 

what 
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what  is  really  fcdrbutic,  and  what  not ;  as  there 
can  be  no  great  miftake  in  making  ufe  of  this 
water  in  any  of  the  difeafes  of  the  {kin^  it 
being  for  the  moft  part  ferviceable  in  all  of 
'them,  of  whatever  kind  and  denomination, 
if  fufficient  time  is  given  it  to  redify  the 
blood  and  juices,  and  its  virtues  are  not  de- 
ftroyed  by  intemperance  and  other  vices. 
But  fufficient  time  is  feldom  given  it,  as  it 
is  cuftomary  for  moft  people,  before  they 
fet  out  on  their  journey  to  Harrowgate,  to  fix 
the  time  of  their  refidence  there ;  and  this 
time  they  generally  pundually  obferve,  whe¬ 
ther  the  waters  have  agreed  with  them  or 
not :  A  pradice  which  needs  only  be  confi- 
dered,  in  order  to  be  redified. 

The  Leprofy  is  a  diforder  of  the  fkin  that 
feldom  appears  in  this  country ;  a  few  pati¬ 
ents  afflided  with  it  have  attended  at  Har¬ 
rowgate,  and  received  confiderable  benefit. 
They  fhould  ufe  the  water  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  that  have  the  feurvy. 

The  Itch  is  another  diforder  of  the  fkin,  on 
account  of  which  feveral  people  attend  at 

Har- 
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Harrowgate  every  feafon  :  If  they  are  not 
within  a  few  miles  of  it5  this  is  giving  them- 
felves  a  needlefs  trouble  and  expence.  Buty 
when  fuch  do  attend,  all  that  is  neceffary  for 
them  to  do,  is  to  go  about  five  or  fix  times 
into  a  bath  of  the  fulphur-water,  and  have 
their  Ikins  well  rubbed  with  a  fleih-brufh 
every  time  they  are  in  it ;  by  which,  with¬ 
out  drinking  the  water,  they  will  be  cured, 
if  the  diforder  has  not  been  very  inveterate, 
and  of  long  ftanding. 

Befides  the  difeafes  attended  with  foulnefs 
and  itching  of  the  {kin,  great  numbers  , of 
people,  with  fores  of  all  kinds,  attend  every 

feafon  at  Harrowgate,  expecting,  and  fome- 
times  finding  a  cure  there,  when  every  other 

remedy  has  been  tried  to  no  purpofe. 

As  a  great  many  of  thefe  fores  are  of  the 
fcrophulous  kind,  a  few  diredlions  to  fcro- 
phulous  patients,  on  that  account,  become 
neceifary. 

As  experience  has  not  hitherto  pointed  out 
to  us,  that  purging  has  ever  done  any  con- 
ilderable  fervice  in  this  diforder,  it  follow’^s,* 

that 
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that,  if'  the  iiilphur-vv^ater  is  to  do  any'  fer- 
vice,  it  will  not  be  by  taking  it  In  quantities 
large  enough  to  purge  every  day  ;  it  will 
therefore  be  better  ior  fcrophulous  patients 
to  drink  it  as  above  directed  in  the  fcorv)q 
only  with  this  differences  that,  -  about  twice 
a-weeks  they  take  as  much  of  it  as  will  give 
them  a  fevo  fcools  ;  as  fcrophulous  people  can 
be-ar  purging,  without  lofs  of  flTength,  which 
thofe  that  are  fcorbutic  cannot,  and  as  a  lit-- 
tie  purging  may,  perhaps,  co-operate  with 
the  other  intentions  of  the  waters. 

Let  fuch  patients  alfo  wafh  their  fores,  e-« 
vening  and  morning,  or  oftener,,  in  the,  fuL 
phur-water,  a  little  warm.  They  ihould  alfo 
bathe  in  it  twice  a-week,  if  their  conftitutions 
will  bear  it ;  lay  rags  dipped  in  it  over  their 
fores,  and  change  them  pretty  frequently. 

All  I  think  neceflary  to  add  on  this  fob- 
jed  is,  that,  if  any  benefit  is  expeded  from 
the  water,  In  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft 
ftay  longer  than  almoft  for  any  other;  and, 
after  all,  we  can  only  tell  him,  that,  per¬ 
haps,  the  violence  of  his  diftemper  may  be 

K  checked 
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checked  or  palliated  ;  for  there  are  but  few 
inftances  of  mineral-waters,  or  medicines  of 
any  kind,  ever  having  completely  cured  the 
fcrophula ;  though  thofe  who  are  young 
of  either  fex  frequently  get  clear  of  it  about 
the  time  of  puberty. 

Sores  that  are  not  of  a  fcrophulous  kind; 
but  have  arifen  from  debauchery  and  intem¬ 
per  ance,  are  often  cured  by  the  fulphur-wa- 
ter.  As  the  body  is  generally,  in  thofe  cafes, 
loaded  with  foul  humours,  it  fhould  be  drunk, 
in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  purge,  about  four 
*  or  five  times  a-week,  and  ufed  on  the  other 
days  as  an  alterative. 

Sores  of  this  kind  are  nothing  more  than 
drains  of  the  fuperfluous  humours,  inftituted 
by  nature  to  fave ,  the  whole  body  from  de- 
ftru(3:ion.  Purging  with  the  Harrowgate- 
water  fupplies  the  place  of  thefe  drains,  and 

alfo  clears  the  conftitution  of  all  the  fuperflu¬ 
ous  humours  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
there  is  no  further  ufe  for  the  fores,  and  na¬ 
ture  fills  them  up.  But  the  fame  caufes  , 
which  firft  gave  them  birth,  will  foon  make  ^ 

them 
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them  break  out  a-freih.  Temperance,  ex- 
ercife,  and  regularity,  are  therefore  neceffa-  ' 

ry- 


Direciions  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Sulphur-water 

**  m 

in  internal  Diforders, 


The  lulphiir-water  of  Harrowgate  feems 
lefs  extenlively  ufeful  in  the  internal  than  in 
the  external  difeafes  of  the  human  body. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  of  the  former,  in 
which  it  is  among  the  moft  ufeful  remedies 
with  which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted.  Some  of 
thefe  I  fhall  now  takq  notice  of,  and  to  thofe 
labouring  under  them,  give  a  few  directions 
how  they  fhould  manage  themfelves  du¬ 
ring  a  courfe  of  this  water. 

I  begin  with  Worms,  for  which  the '  fill- 
phur-water  is  one  of  the  moft  fovereign  re¬ 
medies 
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niedies  yet  dilcovered.  The  fymptoms  of 
v/orms  are  very  fallaciouSj  but  the  moll  coin- 
moil  of  them  are5 

An  itching  in  the  nofe^  a  bad  breathy  a  de¬ 
praved  and  unequal  appetitCj  pale  deje0:ed 
countenance,  yawning,  hiccup,  hardnefs  and 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  loofeiiefs,  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  irregular  fever i£h  fits,  and  a  fwelling 
of  the  upper  lip;  which  laft  is  reckoned  by 
a  learned  phyfician  a  more  certain  fign  of 
worms  than  any  other 

W oriiis  are  feated  either  in  the  ftomach  or 
guts  ;  but,  wherever  they  are  feated,  pretty 
large  dofes  of  the  water  are  neceffary,  both 
to  deftroy  and  carry  them  off.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  drunk  in  a  quantity  fafficient 
to  give  three  or  four  ftools  every  fecond  day; 
and,  on  the  other  days,  two  drachms  of  pow¬ 
dered,  tin  fhould  be  taken  evening  and  mor- 
ning,  in  a  little  conferve  of  rofes,  which  wdll 
affift  the  water  in  deftroying  thefe  vermin, 
and  render  them  fit  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
next  day’s  water. 

If 
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If  the  worms  are  feated  low  in  the  guts, 
which  thofe  of  the  fmall  kind  generally  are, 
then  giving  the  water  by  way  of  glyder, 
as  well  as  drinking  it,  becomes  necelTary: 
For  this  purpofe,  about  half  a  pint  of  it 
fhould  be  made  milk-warm,  and  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  bowels,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
glyfter :  Xhis  Ihould  be  done  after  the 

patient  is  in  bed,  when  the  horizontal  poii- 
tion  of  his  body  will  favour  its  getting 
further  up  into  the  guts,  than  it  could  pof- 
fibly  do,  in  his  upright  pofture,  through  the 
day;  as  alfo,  that  it  may  be  the  longer 
retained,  and  thereby  have  leifure  to  in- 
finuate  itfelf  into  all  the  nefts  and  lurking 
places  of  the  worms. 

An  injedioa  may  be  given  in  this  man¬ 
ner  every  night,  or  every  fecond  night ;  by 
which  means  thefe  worms  will  be  fooner 
and  more  effedtually  dellroyed,  than  bv 
drinking  the  water  only.  When  they  are 
Ihirly  eradicated,  let  the  patient  beware 
of  eating  fuch  food  as  contains  the  eggs  of 

infers ; 
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infeds;  as  it  appears  moft  likely  that  of  thofe 
they  are  bred  in  the  human  ftomach  and  ho^ 
wels. 


^Jaundice, 

The  Jaundice  is  a  difeafe  fo  eafily  diftin™. 

.  guiflied  from  all  others^  that  it  needs  no 
defc;:iption :  It  is  frequently  cured  by  theful- 
phur-water,  after  a  variety  of  remediesdiave 
been  taken  to  no  purpofe.  In  this  cafe^  the 
water  fhould  be  taken  in  fuch  a  quantity 
as  to  purge  three  or  four  times  a  day  every 
fecond  day,  oroftener,  if  the  conftitution  can 
bear  it ;  as  there  is  hardly  any  difeafe  that 
requires  more  purging]  than  the  jaundice;  on 
the  intermediate  days,  too  drachms  of  Ca- 
ftile  foap  may  be  taken,  one  half  in  the 
evening,  and  the  other  in  the  morning. 

There  are  few  of  the  internal  diforders 
in  which  the  warm  bath  anfwers  better 
than  in  this,  as  it  tends  to  relate  the  ^uds  of 

the 
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the  gall  bladder^  and  fo  opens  a  paiTage 
for  the  obftrudting  matter ;  as  alfo  to  faci-- 
litate  the  paffage  of  the  excrement,  \Yhich  in 
this  dlfeafe  is  commonly  voided  with  diffi¬ 
culty. 


Rheumatifm. 

> 

In  the  acute  rheumatifm,  or  rheiimatifm  at¬ 
tended  with  fever  and  inflammation,  the  ful- 
phur-water  cannot  properly  be  ufed  ;  but  in 
the  chronic,  or  flow  rheumatifm,  where 
there  is  a  ftiffnefs  and  rigidity  of  the  joints* 
fo  as  either  to  hinder  their  motion  alto¬ 
gether,  or  to  render  it  exceedingly  trouble- 
fome  and  uneafy,  bathing  in  the  warm  ful- 
phur-water  has  often  had  very  good  ef¬ 
fects  :  And,  in  this  cafe,  I  would  recommend 
fvv  eating  after  the  bath;  but  let  the  patient 
fweat  in  his  own  bed ;  let  him  alfo  go  into 
the  bath  twice j  andfometimes  thrice,  aweel^ 

if 
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if  his  conftitution  can  bear  it  with  impuni- 
ty. 

As  it  is  effentially  neceSary  in  this^  as 
well  as  in  moft  other  difeafes,  that  the  belly 
be  kept  open,  a  little  of  the  water  taken  e- 
very  morning,  or  every  other  morning, 
fo  as  to  procure  one,  or,  at  moft,  two  eafy 
ftools,  is  neceflary. 


Colic, 


The  attack  of  the  colic  is  generally  fo 
hidden,  and  its  duration  fo  fliort,  that  the  ful- 
phur-water  of  Harrowgate  can  feldom  be 
applied,  except  to  fuch  perfons  as  either  live 
at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wells : 
My  deflgn  therefore  ds  not  to  inculcate  the 
application  of  it  during  the  fit  of  the  colic, 
but  in  the  intervals  ^between  the  fits,  to  e- 

radicate 
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radicate  the  caiife  from  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Ill  all  colics  that  proceed  from  indigeftion^ 
and  a  quantity  of  the  indigefted  remainder 

of  the  meals  being  from  time  to  time  left 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  till  it  become 

large  enough  to  produce  a  fit  of  the  cdlic, 
the  fulphur-water  may  be  drunk  with  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  as  alfo  in  all  fuch  as  proceed  from 
coftivenefs,  and  from  hardened  excrement 
Hopping  up  the  paiTage  of  the  gut  where  it 
lodges.  This  laft  misfortune,  if  I  am  not 
mfiftaken,  happens  chiefly  to  old  people,  ei¬ 
ther,  perhaps,  from  a  defedl  of  moifture  in 
the  conflitution,  or  in  the  aliments  made  ufe 
of,  and  is  frequently  removed  by  fwallow- 
ing  a  fpoonful  of  Florence  oil  every  night 
at  bed  time.  Such  as  attend  Harrowgate  for 
coftivenefs  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  Ihould 
only  drink  the  water  in  fuch  quantities  as  to 
procure  them  one  eafy  ftool  a  day,  and  at 
any  rate  never  more  than  two.  If  the  cof¬ 
tivenefs  arifes  from  a  contradlion  of  any 
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of  die  guts,  or  of  any  part  of  them,  the  warm 
bath  v/ill  then  be  of  fervice. 

Befides  the  colics  attended  with  coftivenefs, 
Vv^hich  are  the  moft  dangerous,  there  are 
others  attended  v/ith  violent  gripings  and 
purging;  fuch  generally  arife from  fome  irrita¬ 
ting  matter  lodged  in  the  bowels,  and  require 
the  water  to  be  taken  in  larger  quantities  to 
purge  it  off. 

There  are  others  arifing  from  nervous  af- 
fefdons  ;  in  them  there  feems  to  be  no  indw 
cations  for  the  fulphur,  but  rather  for  the 
fteel-water. 

Haemorrhoids  or  Files, 

The  Piles  is  a  diforder  which  frequently  a- 
rifes  merely  from  coftivenefs,  andfometimes 
alfofrom  loofenefs ;  in  either  cafe,  the  irrita-^^ 
tion  on  the  gut  produces  little  hard  fwellings, 
generally  about  the  bignefs  of  common  beans, 
exceedingly  troublefome  to  the  patient,  al^ 
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moft  In  every  pofition  ;  bat  peculiarly  fo 
when  going  to  ftcol. 

As  nothing  is  of  more  confequence  in  the 
piles,  than  to  have  a  gentle  eafy  ftool,  not 
lefs  than  once,  and  not  more  than  twice  a- 
day,  fo  nothing  anfwers  this  purpofe  better 
than  the  fulphur-water,  as,  of  all  purges,  it  is 
the  moft  mild  in  its  operation,  and  attended 
with  the  leaft  griping  or  ficknefs.  The  dofe 
of  it,  which  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  procuring  only  one  or  two  ftools  a-day,  is 

about  a  pint  and  a  half  early  in  the  mornings 
and  taken  at  two  different  times,  intermit- 
ting  between  them  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes ;  but,  if  this  fhould  be  found  either 
too  much  or  too  little,  it  requires  only  a 
little  attention,  either  to  augment  or  dimi- 
nifti  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  anfwer  exadtly  what 
is  neceffary. 

By  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  water,  in 
this  manner,  for  fome  weeks,  the  piles  are 
generally  much  relieved,  if  not  altogether  e- 
radicated,  as  the  irritation  on  going  to  ftool, 

which, 
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wh’cli,  perhaps,  iirft  gave  rife  to,  and  after¬ 
ward  continued  them,  is  hereby  taken  off  : 
but  tlie  cure  v^ill  be  much  fooner  performed, 
if,  at  the  fame  time,  the  patient  goes  into 
the  warm  bath  twice  a-v^eek,  which  will  fof- 
ten  and  relax  the  parts  affedted,  and  give  pre- 
fent  relief  from,  as  well  as  future  fecurity  a- 
gainft,  the  pain. 

There  is  hardly  any  difeafe  that  requires 
more  temperate  living  than  the  piles,  the 
leaft  immoderation,  either  in  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing,  will  infallibly  render  them  worfe,  and 
retard  the  cure. 


The  Dropfy  is  a  difeafe,  which  one  would 
naturally  confider  as  moft  likely  to  be  cured 
by  almoft  total  abftinence  from  all  kinds  of 
liquids ;  and  there  have  been  feveral  inftan- 
ces,  where  an  uncommon  clegree  of  refolu- 
tlon  in  abftaining  from  drink  has  perform¬ 
ed 
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ed  a  cure,  after  every  other  remedy  had  been 
tried  to  no  purpofe. 

Notwithftanding  of  this,  when  we  caft  our 
eyes  over  the  hiftory  of  this  difeafe,  we  find 
feveral  cafes  of  patients  who  have  been  cured 
by  drinking  mineral  waters  ;  and,  what  is 
ftill  more  extraordinary,  feveral  alfo  who 
have  been  cured  by  drinking  immoderate  > 
quantities  of  various  other  liquids. 

It  feems  a  neceffary  requifite  in  every 
mineral  water  made  ufe  of  for  the  cure  of 
the  dropfy,  that  it  fhould  purge.  Harrow- 
gate  fulphur-water  poffelfes  this  requifite, 
and  feems  to  be  as  well  qualified  otherways 
for  performing  the  cure,  as  any  mineral 
water  in  Britain. 

In  this  difeafe,  fmall  dofes  of  the  fulphur-^ 
water  are  generally  of  little  or  no  ufe  ;  it  is 
therefore  neceffary  to  take  it  in  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  will  purge  pretty  brifkly ;  and  a  pecu¬ 
liar  degree  of  attention  is  here  alfo  neceffa- 
ry  to  difcover,  whether  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  evacuated  by  urine  and  flool  be  greater 
|han  the  quantity  of  the  water  that  is  taken 
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In ;  if  it  be,  the  patient  may  fafely  proceed  in 
his  drinking;  if  not,  lie  miift  proceed  witli 
caution,  having,  while  that  is  the  cafe,  no 
flattering  profped:  of  advantage. 

When  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  thp  wa- 
ter  in  the  belly  is  evacuated  by  the  ufe  of 
the  fulphur-water,  the  body  is  always  left 
in  an  exceedingly  relaxed  ftate  ;  a  courfe 
of  the  fteel-water,  therefore,  and  other 

flrengthening  medicines,  become  neceflary  : 
Nor  indeed,  from  the  moment  that  the  belly 
begins  to  decreafe,  fhould  we  ever  negledl  to 
keep  it  fwathed  with  a  roller  or  belt,  which 
we  can  conftantly  make  tighter  in  proportion 
to  that  decreafe. 


Indigejlion  and  Complaints  of  the  Stomach. 


Indigeftion  is  the  fruitful  fource  from 
which  almoft  all  the  complaints  of  the  hu¬ 
man  ftomach  proceed.  The  general,  gaufes 

of 
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of  indigeftion  are,  eating  and  drinking  too 
much,  hard  ftudy,  and  inadivity  of  life.  Be-* 
fides  thefe,  there  are  others  which  ought  care*- 
fully  to  be  avoided,  though  it  would  be  too 
tedious  to  mention  them  here  feparately. 

When  Indigeftion  proceeds  from  the  fto- 
mach  havings  been  for  fome  time  overloaded, 
without  having  loft  much  of  its  ftrength, 
let  a  gentle  vomit  be  taken  firft  ;  then  let  the 
fulphur-water  be  taken  in  fuch  a  quantity  as 
to  procure  two  or  three  ftools  about  four  or 
five  times  in  the  week,  if  the  conftitution  can 
bear  it.  This  method,  by  carrying  off  the 
fuperfluous  load,  will  foon  render  the  body 
brilk  and  adive,  and  reftorethe  power  of  the 
ftomach,  provided  care  is  taken  not  to  in- 
dulge  a  falfe  appetite  in  this  and  many  other 
cafes  often  created  by  the  water. 

There  are  few  difeafes  in  which  the  ope*- 
ration  of  the  Harrowgate  water  is  more  va¬ 
rious  and  uncertain  than  in  thofe  of  the  fto¬ 
mach.  I  have  known  many  inftances  of 
people,  who,  for  years  together,  have  been 

troubled 
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troubkd  with  a  load  at  their  ftomach  after 
eating,  with  four  belchings,  and  almofl;  all 
the  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  who 
have,  at  laft,  been  cured  by  this  water  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  known  feveral,  whofe 
complaints  feeined  exadlly  the  fame,  and 
yet  received  no  benefit,  but  rather  hurt  from 
it,  though  the  trials  were  made  with  a  fuf” 

i 

ficient  degree  of  regularity  and  perfeverance. 

After  the  moft  diligent  inquiry  into  this 
feeming  contradidlion,  it  appears  to  be  thus : 
Thatfuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  above  com¬ 
plaints,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  can  bear  e- 
vacuations,  and  have  no  remarkable  w^eak- 
nefs  of  nerves,  generally  find  relief  from  the 
fulphur-water ;  whereas,  fuch  as  cannot  bear 
evacuations,  and  are  of  a  weak  relaxed  ftate 
of  nerves,  from  the  ufe  of  it  feldom  find 
relief,  but  rather  an  increafe  of  their  com- 
plaints,  I  would  therefore  advife  fuch  as 
have  weak  nerves,  to  begin  it  with  caution, 
and  leave  off  the  ufe  of  it  foon,  if  they  find 
4  does  not  agree  with  them. 
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Indigeftion  is  among  the  moft  obftinate  of 
all  difeafes,  and  generally  accompanied  with 
a  long  and  vexatious  train  of  fymptoms,  as 
load  and  oppreffion  on  the  fpirits,  headachs, 

i 

habitual  coftivenefs,  wind  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels^  &c.  The  mode  of  late  years  has 
been,  to  endeavour  to  remove  all  thefe  by  a 
regimen  perhaps  too  rigidly  abftemious ;  but^ 
fo  far  as  my  acquaintance  hath  reached,  fuch 
as  have  put  themfelves  under  this  regimen 
have  profited  but  little  by  the  experiment. 
Such,  therefore,  as  defire  relief  from  the  ful- 
phur-water,  muft  neither  too  fcrupuloufly 
reftrain,  nor  too  riotoufiy  indulge  their  ap¬ 
petite. — Health  is  not  the  refult  of  ex¬ 
tremes. 

0/  the  Gout. 

Of  late  years,  fince  the  gout  became  fo 
fafhionable  a  diftemper  in  England,  it  has 
been  almolf  as  falhionable  for  thofe  who 
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were,  or  thought  themfelves,  afBided  with 
it,  to  repair*  to  fome  one  or  other  of  the  wa¬ 
tering  places,  in.  order,  either  to  procure  re¬ 
lief  from  the  difternper  when  already  formed, 
or  to  make  it  form  into  more  regular  fits ;  and, 
among  the  other  places  lately  reforted  to  for 
this  purpofe,  Ilarrowgate  has  had  a  fhare 
of  patients  of  both  forts. 

The  experience  of  mankind  feems  to 
vouch,  that  there  are  fomemineral-wetters  that 
have  a  power  of  haflening  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
where  that  diftemper  is  already  lurking  in 
the  confiitution  ;  but  that  power  only  refi- 
ding  in  a  fevNr,  has,  by  a  miftake  in  reafon- 
ing,  been  fuppofed  to  be  diffufed  over  a 

great  many  ;  for  it  feems  to  be  a  fady  that 
more  people  have  an  attack  of  the  gout, 

while  attending  mineral-waters,  than  almoft 
in  any  other  fituation  or  circumftances  ; 
hence  fuch  attacks  have  generally  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  mineral-water  they  have  been 
attending.  But  a  little  attention  to  the 
fubjed  will  point  out  to  us  other  caufes 

perhaps 
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perhaps  more  powerful  than  many  of  the 
mineral -waters  reforted  to,  either  in  this  or 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

At  all  places  wdiere  numbers  of  people  are 
gathered  together  toufe  mineral-waters,  large 
quantities  of  victuals  are  provided,  and  ele¬ 
gant,  or,  at  leaft^  plentiful  tables  generally 
{ 

kept  ;  hence  many  are  induced, ’by  variety, 
to  indulge  their  appetite,  and,  by  company, 
often  to  take  a  liberal  glafs  ;  and  to  thefe 
eaufes,  in  my  opinion,  the  frequent  attacks 
of  the  gout  at  fuch  places  are  more  owing, 
than  to,, the  vcaters  themfelves. 

But,  though  thefe  indulgences  at  many 
of  the  watering  places  may  be  the  foie 
caufes  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  there  is  in  the 
Harrowgate  water  itfelf  a  quality  which 
may  likeways  do  it.  Experience  has  taught 
many  of  thofe  afifl idled  with  this  diftemp'er, 
that  uncommon  evacuations  ,of  any  kind 
have  a  pow'er  of  bringing  on  a  fit ;  therefore 
to  the  purging  quality  of  the  Harrowgate 
water  may  this  fit  often  be  attributed.  But 
this  is  a  method  of  obtaining  it,  which 

cannot 
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cannot  be  reckoned  advifeable  ;  as  it  is  like 

weaken  bag  a  garrifoii  in  order  to  give  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  attacking  it  with 
greater  advantage.  ■ 

Such  as  have  been  fubjefl  to  regular  fits 
of  the  gout,  are  more  liable  to  have  them 
brought  on  by  large  evacuations,  than  fuch 
as  have  only  an  irregular  gout,  emulating 
a  variety  of  other  difeafes.  Thefe  laft  are 
generally,  in  this  cafe,  rather  attacked  with 
violent  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  pains  and  gid- 
dinefs  in  the  head,  things  in  themfelves 
dangerous,  peculiarly  fo  when  arifmg  from 
a  gouty  caufe;  and  therefore  what  one  would 
rather  wifii  to  avoid,  than  to  procure  by  art. 
Harrowgate  fulphur-water,  for  thefe  rea- 
fons,  does  not  prom ife  much  in  gouty  habits, 
as  its  greatefi:  power  feems  to  be  that  of 
bringing  on  a  fit  By  means  of  evacuating, 
which  any  other  purge  would  as  effeitu- 
a|Jy  accompliih. 
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